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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_.—_—_—_ 
HE prospect is again very warlike. General Tchernaieff, who 
is master of the situation in Servia,—at all events, till some 
ene of the Great Powers risks an intervention by force,—will not 
consent to a mere lengthening of the armistice by a week, and asks 
for a regular armistice for a month, if there is to be any armistice 
atall. This is perfectly reasonable, for two reasons. These short 
armistices are not important enough to make it worth while 
to define the lines of the opposing armies and declare a 
neutral zone between them, and consequently quarrels, re- 
sulting in violations of the armistice, originated repeatedly on 
Roth sides during the week in which hostilities were suspended. 
In the next place, the status quo ante bellum for Servia and Monte- 
negro,—with probably some slight territorial addition in the 
case of Montenegro,—and “liberal local autonomies ” for Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, and Bulgaria,—which are the terms understood to be 
proposed by the British Government,—are not worth the sacri- 
fices Servia has made, while no new and more satisfactory terms 
could possibly be proposed or discussed within so short a term as 
aweek. Hence Turkey is left to choose between prolonging the 
armistice for’‘a month (which would defer all prospect of invading 
Servia till the-wintér ‘is over), and continuing the war at once. 
Thus the outlodk ‘is Very warlike. A great attack by General 
Tchernaieff on the Turkish lines is said to be immediately im- 
pending, and the latest telegrams speak of a heavy-cannonade as 
actually commenced in the neighbourhood of Alexinatz. 














It is tolerably evident that General Tchernaieff and the Civil 
Government at Belgrade are not quite at one as to the policy to 
be pursued, and that the view of the General has the greater 
weight of the two. Prince Milan, though he has not yet accepted 
the title of ‘‘ King,” has not ventured yet publicly to refuse it, 
and there can be no question that the refusal to prolong the 
armistice merely for another week came from the General's head- 
quarters. Russian volunteers are daily flowing into the lines by 
hundreds, and it is now said that not one of General Tchernaieff’s 
leading subordinates in command is Servian, every one of them 
being his own countrymen. The General evidently appreciates 
the political importance of the English popular movement, and in a 
brief manifesto put forth on September 25 he insists that ‘the 
last events in England, where a general movement of sympathy 
is taking place, have reanimated the hopes of the Slavonic 
peoples ;” and that ‘the status quo ante bellum for Servia, with 
local reforms for the Christian provinces, would be a mortal blow 
for this country without independence.” To ‘the solvent action 
of diplomacy” he attributes the disregard paid to the popular 
opinion in England and Russia, and he evidently counts—not 
erroneously, we think—on that popular opinion to paralyse the 
diplomatic efforts made in an opposite direction. 


The real attitude of the various Governments does not seem to 
be very clear. It is said that Russia wished to insist on the 








‘ political” autonomy of the Christian States, which Austria 
opposed, and that Lord Derby wished for the word “‘ administrative 
autonomy.” However, this was all mere verbal discussion. What 
is more important, if true, is that the Czar still holds fast by the 
Emperor of Austria, and that the Sultan is said to be strongly in 
favour of concession to such terms as England has proposed. 
And well he may be; for they really mean the old state of 
things, with a new batch of political promises,—the form of 
inconvertible paper which Turkey has always found most pro- 
ductive and least embarrassing 


Lord Beaconsfield naturally evaded receiving the deputation 
appointed by the Guildhall meeting of last week to convey to 
him the resolutions arrived at on the Eastern Question,—to which 
Lord Derby, however, listened on Wednesday with that air of 
fortitude, and of inexorable impartiality, and of candour wrung 
from him by his imperious sense of what he owed to the deputa- 
tion, which makes the style of his replies the perfect model and 
ideal standard for orators who desire to attain excellence in the 
wet-blanket type of speech. The Lord Mayor introduced the 
deputation in a speech of very singular construction, in which 
he expressed, to the astonishment of many, the “ great confi- 
dence” of the deputation—and we suppose, therefore, of the 
meeting which delegated them, and which alone gave them 
their official character,—in the Government of the day. Con- 
sidering that at Guildhall the mover and seconder of a reso- 
lution expressing such confidence could not gain a moment's 
hearing, this assurance on the part of the Lord Mayor was 
somewhat cool. The Lord Mayor further said, first, that 
nothing was further from the wish of the meeting than to 
fetter the hands of the Government; and next, that what the 
meeting really wished was this,—to impress strongly on the 
Government ‘that the old foreign policy of England with regard 
to Turkey and the East is no longer tenable.” ‘That is very like 
a writing-master grasping the pupil’s hand which holds the pen, 
and saying to him, ‘I don’t want to fetter your hand, but make 
the letters this way.’ ‘‘All Europe,” said the Lord Mayor, 
‘¢ would hang on the few words of comfort or otherwise ” which 
were to proceed from Lord Derby’s lips that day. 


When these words came, they were certainly words of what the 
Lord Mayor meant by “‘ otherwise.” Lord Derby was specific only 
about the demand for the punishment of the Turkish authors 
of ‘the atrocities. As for the Autumn Session, he decidedly 
snubbed the idea. The only thing in relation to which there 
could be any hurry was the deliverance of Parliamentary opinion 
as to the course of the negotiations, but for that the urgency 
was even too great to admit of Parliament's modifying it, for 
he expected that the terms of peace would be discussed and 
decided-on before even an Autumn Session could be summoned, 
Lord Derby declared that he thought the countenance given by 
England to Turkey had rather restrained than stimulated the 
ferocity of the Turks,—a view which suggests a picture of what 
he thinks the Turks would be without Sir Henry Elliot as guide, 
philosopher, and friend, which cannot be very encouraging to the 
sanguine writers who are promising everything for the Turks, if 
you will only give them time to soften gradually the character of 
their massacres, and the horror of their brutalities. Again, Lord 
Derby justly ridiculed the policy of non-intervention. But as 
for such an intervention as the English people desire, no Power, 
he maintained, desired that, not even, he suspected, Russia ; 
and of course the Turks could not be asked to give up empire 
as a mere polite concession to European opinion, without a 
display of force. In an appeal to force there would be no 
Power to join us,—while one—Austria, we suppose—would be 
actively hostile. But though any real extinction of the political 
and administrative power of the Porte in the Christian provinces 
was not to be thought of, something might be done in the way of 
local autonomies, to which the Porte would not object, and which, 
as Lord Derby admitted, it would be exceedingly difficult to make 
effective. And with this crumb of “comfort or otherwise,” to the 
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effect that something might be done which it would be exceedingly 
difficult to make of any effect, just because the Porte would object 
to it, if it were of any effect, Lord Derby's oration closed. Cer- 
tainly the “ otherwise ” had much the best of it. 


Lord Derby’s reply was so little to the liking of the Guildhall 
deputation, that on retiring from the Foreign Office they held 
a meeting, in which they passed unanimously—Mr. Hubbard, 
M.P., who depreeated any direct opposition to the Government, 
having first retired—resolutions declaring Lord Derby’s reply 
unsatisfactory, and the policy sketched in it not in keeping with 
the convictions of the nation. Dr. Abbott then moved and Mr. 
Lawrence seconded a resolution, which was also carried unani- 
mously, declaring that “the present agitation must be con- 
tinued and enlarged in order that the country may not be 
allowed to be committed by her Majesty’s Ministers to a policy 
which cannot issue in a permanent peace.” And accordingly, 
the ferment, which seemed to subside at the end of last 
week, is beginning again with fresh force, crowded meetings 
of indignation having been arranged for in some of the great 
provincial towns, which will still further weaken the weakened 
hands which are now carrying out a weak policy. We note with 
pleasure that some leading Conservatives are pressing on the 
Government in the same direction, though abstaining of course 
from all direct blame of Lord Derby. The Marquis of Bath’s 
speech at Frome on Wednesday amounted to a very heavy in- 
dictment against Lord Beaconsfield. ‘The tone of the Radical 
speakers has not always been so good; Mr. E. A. Leatham, for 
instance, turned his speech on this great question into a mere 
party tirade,—clever, of course, Mr. Leatham is always clever,— 
but thoroughly unsuitable to a moment of such danger and 
suspense, 


Sir Stafford Northcote also addressed on the same day a 
monster Conservative meeting at Nostell Priory, near Wakefield, 
at which it was calculated that 25,000 persons were present, 
though very few of them, of course, could have heard the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech. That speech was such 
as might be expected from the leader of the House of Com- 
mons,—but it would have had more effect on the country if 
the Prime Minister’s speech of last week had not been couched 
in a tone so strikingly opposite to that of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and if Lord Derby’s speech of the same day 
had not been one to blight all the hopes which Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s might have excited in any (too sanguine) mind. 
Sir Stafford said that ‘if, in the midst of anxious preoccupation, 
and in the necessity of dealing with the circumstances as they came, 
we have not always expressed ourselves perhaps so frequently and 
_ 80 warmly as others may have done ” [with regard to the sufferings 

of the Christian subjects of the Porte], ‘‘you are not on that 
account to suppose that there is the slightest lack of sympathy 
amongst us.” Sir Stafford here does injustice to his chief. Lord 
Beaconsfield has expressed himself both frequently and warmly, 
and we have no doubt that there is in him no lack of sympathy, 
—for the Turks. Only it is not with them, but with their victims, 
that the nation’s sympathy has been so heart-felt. 


Sir Stafford described the position of England in the Eastern 
Question as a leading and a ‘‘ proud” position, and as one which 
would probably enable her to give the cue for a such settlement as 
would ensure the Christian provinces of Turkey against misrule 
and oppression in future. Unfortunately, Lord Derby was just 
explaining, at the same time, how very difficult it would be,— 
even if possible,—to make the arrangements which he proposed 
for this end work in any efficient way ; and we fear the turn of 
events in the East was demonstrating at the same time that Eng- 
land’s influence just now does not count for much. But that was 
not Sir Stafford Northcote’s fault, and so far as his own bias and 
wishes go, there is evidently little to desire. He made a good 
point, too, in urging that if the responsibility for Turkish reforms 
which Europe assumed at the end of the Crimean war has not been 
properly discharged, the fault is even more that of Liberal than of 
Conservative Administrations, since of the twenty years that have 
since elapsed, barely six years have been passed under Conservative 
Administrations. That is quite true, and should never be for- 
gotten. But it is no reason for condoning the fanatical devotion 
of Lord Beaconsfield to the Turks, or the apathetic tenacity with 
which Lord Derby enforces his one great thesis that nothing 
much better than the status quo ante can reasonably be hoped for. 


This day week Mr. Gladstone made an animated and very 
effective speech to the Liberal Association at Staindrop, in South 





ee) 
Durham, which the Tory papers speak of as deliberately putting 


the popular policy on the Eastern Question on the footing of 
‘‘ party politics.” They might just as well say that if one of two. 
joint owners of a house that was falling to pieces told the other 
that all he wanted was to get the house put in good repair, ang 
if the acting proprietor would do it, he should be both satis. 
fied and pleased, but if not, he must himself interfere, that 
would be putting the question on a footing of rivalry and passion, 
All Mr. Gladstone said was that if the Conservative Government 
would do the behest of the whole nation, his own party would 
greatly prefer it ; but if not, why, then the Liberal party, whieh 
was a party expressly organised for the purpose of carrying-oug 
political improvements, could not possibly avoid identifying itself 
with the great eause of the nation. ‘‘ What I have said is, ‘We 
are willing and desirous that there should be no change of Goy. 
ernment, if you willdo your duty. But we cannot stand the con. 
tinuance of your policy on this question. We don’t want you to 
go to the wall and to go to the winds. Butif you will not change 
the policy, to the wall and to the winds you must go.’” Anylan. 
guage other than that would imply that it is not the policy for 
which we are fighting, and about which we care. Now, it is the 
policy, and not the machinery by which the policy is to be carried, 
that we care about. To sacrifice that for the sake of avoiding the 
appearance of partisanship in a national cause, would be to saeri- 
fice the aim and hope of the nation to the obstinacy of that small 
party in possession which scorns and thwarts the national purpose, 


Mr. Gladstone has declined to preside at the proposed meeting 
of working-men at St. James’s Hall, and in doing so observed, in 
relation to the ‘‘ notice bestowed upon him by the Prime Minister 
in his speech at Aylesbury,” that ‘‘ Lord Beaconsfield’s remarks 
were of such a nature that they ought to be allowed to stand 
or fall on their own merits.” This is a wise decision; but we 
must say we do not think that the country ought to be as in- 
different to that speech as the statesmen so extravagantly and 
indecorously attacked in it are and ought to be. The habit of 
shrugging our shoulders and crying it is ‘‘ only Dizzy” may be 
carried too far, when the person in question is Prime Minister, 
and commits the whole country by every word he utters. The speech 
at Aylesbury was one which recklessly challenged, and ought to have 
at once elicited, a grave and resolute expression of the nation’s 
displeasure and disgust. Yet, either through the indecision and 
astonishment of the people, or their habitual tolerance of the 
great mountebank’s political freaks, such an expression of indig- 
nation and disgust has certainly not as yet been drawn forth. The 
blow appears to have stunned the English people, who are not 
accustomed to receive such ‘ punishment’ at the hands of the 
Queen’s First Minister. 


There is too much reason to fear that the blood-thirst of the 
Turk awakened in Bulgaria has spread into Asia, and that a 
good many Armenians, the peacefulest of all Christian sects, 
have fallen victims to the wave of homicidal mania. The Times’ 
special correspondent in Constantinople, writing yesterday week 
from Therapia, says that seven hundred Armenian Christians have 
been put to death by the troops of the Reserve and the Mussul- 
man population at Erzeroum. It is not as yet certain that this 
statement is true, but it is rendered more probable from the re- 
ports received a few days earlier of outrages on the Armenian 
Christians of Yusgat, in the province of Aleppo, by the same 
class of troops,—violence to the men and violation to the women, 
—reports which have been fully confirmed. 


Cardinal Manning, in laying on Tuesday the foundation-stone 
of a new seminary for the education of young priests for the 
diocese of Beverley, made a remark on the régime of force 
which had succeeded to that pastoral authority of the Pope in 
Europe which was, at one time, sufficient to pacify and 
govern it. It was hardly a happy remark, 4 propos of a time 
when the Pope is openly giving out that he prefers the 
savagery and lust of Turkish barbarism to the bigotry of 
the rude Christian Slavs, only because the former interpose fewer 
obstacles to the free celebration of Roman Catholic worship 
than the latter. ‘The age of iron,” as his Eminence termed this 
epoch of mighty standing armies and rifled cannon, undoubtedly 
has its miseries and its sins; but the ‘pastoral care” which 
would protect plundering Pashas and bloody Bashi-Bazouks, rather 
than endanger the perfect freedom of a few Roman Catholic 
Churches, will hardly shame the “age of iron” into piety and 
peace. The Cardinal accounts for the extreme passiveness of the 
Catholic community in relation to the horrible iniquities and 
cruelties of the Turkish policy, by pleading that they fear the 
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perils to Europe of bringing on a general war. Tf the Slavs had 
been Catholics, or the Turks less contemptuonsly complacent 
towards Catholies, we should have heard a very different tale. 


Fortunately, the Roman Catholics are not all, or chiefly, of 
Cardinal Manning’s mind. At an Irish meeting, held in the 
Albion Hall, London Wall, under the auspices of the Home- 
rulers, at which Mr. F, H. O'Donnell took the chair, those pre- 
gent indignantly denied that the Roman Catholics of the East 
favoured the Turkish rule, in spite of what the Pope has said on 
the subject ; and resolutions severely condemning the inaction of 
the Government, and claiming home-rule for the Christian pro- 
vinces of Turkey, were unanimously carried. Of course frequent 
and bitter reference was made to former English “atrocities” in 
Ireland, which perhaps we deserve. Nevertheless, as there is no 
one living now who shared either the political or the military 
esponsibility for those atrocities, or anything like them, the refer- 
ence cannot conduce to a better understanding between England 
and Ireland. Pa TR lt 

The Hell-Gate explosion was effected on Sunday last most suc- 
eessfully. No fewer than 4,462 holes had been drilled in the 
subterranean rocks, which were charged with 52,206Ib. of 
dynamite. At ten minutes before three on Sunday afternoon 
+his immense mass of explosive substance was fired simul- 
taneously by means of a battery distant 650ft. Great appre- 
hension had been felt by the people of the neighbourhood, 
who, we are told, almost everywhere abandoned their houses, 
leaving both doors and windows open. Fortunately, however, 
the vibration on shore was very slight, and even the detonation 
was insignificant. At so short a distance as five miles, it is said, 
neither shock nor sound was perceptible. The result, however, 
is satisfactory. The soundings that have been taken show a 
depth of from eighteen to twenty feet at low-water, which will 
be increased to twenty-six feet by dredging. 


The United States Government is to be congratulated on its 
success in inducing several of the Indian tribes that wander over 
the region lying on the head-waters of the Missouri to consent to 
their removal to the Indian territory. It was the attempt to do 
this which caused the Sioux war, and now, we learn, some of the 
Sioux have accepted the terms of the Government. There can 
be little doubt that the removal will ultimately be beneficial to 
the Indians themselves. The Black Hills and neighbourhood 
cannot be perpetually closed against the Whites. And moreover, 
the system of rations and agencies, with all its corruption and 
demoralisation, has utterly failed. In the Indian Territory, on 
the contrary, the experiment made has been fairly successful. 
The Indians there settled have made considerable progress in 
civilisation. They have established schools and churches, inhabit 
good houses, and have learnt husbandry; while the Government 
has been able to guard their reserves. In that Territory, there- 
fore, there is a chance for the tribes, and by their removal fertile 
regions will be thrown open to colonisation. 


The American Presidential campaign is still devoid of note- 
worthy incident. Mr. Hayes has disposed of the charge brought 
against him of having made a false return of his income 
during the war, but his competitor, Mr. Tilden, though 
promising an explanation of a similar accusation, has not yet 
given it, and the delay is seriously injuring his prospects. In 
Massachusetts, the nomination by the Democrats of Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams as their candidate for the Governorship is com- 
mented upon by opponents, as furnishing a new proof of Demo- 
cratic duplicity and want of principle. In reality, however, it is 
one of the most hopeful signs of contemporary American politics. 
It shows that in the foremost State of New England, at any rate 
one of the great parties is convinced of the necessity of selecting 
the very best man that can be found for office, and is ready to go 
outside its own regular ranks to find him. In the present con- 
juncture, when there is no avowed difference of principle between 
the two parties, each can be judged only by the character of the 
candidates it puts forward, and we do not doubt that large num- 
bers of Massachusetts Republicans, even while voting for Hayes 
for the Presidency, and for the Republican candidates for Con- 
gressional districts, will cast their ballots for Adams for the 
Governorship. And they will do right. For Mr. Adams is a 
statesman who would do honour to the highest office in the gift 
of his fellow-citizens. 


The Austrian and Hungarian Ministers have at length brought 
to a conclusion the negotiations, so often resumed and broken off, 
for the renewal of the Dual system established in 1867. 


On all 





points but one an agreement has been come to. The Bank 
question, however, which from the first has been the obstacle to a 
settlement, still proves insoluble. The Hungarians will not admit 
their liability for any portion of the debt of £8,000,000 due by 
the State to the Bank of Vienna, and contracted in the old days 
of absolutism. Moreover, they insist upon a State Bank of their 
own, which shall aid in the funding of their debt, and at all times 
shall be ready to make advances to their Government. But Austria 
refuses to allow Hungary further facilities on the road to bank- 
ruptcy. Moreover, the Austrians are anxious to prepare the way 
for a resumption of specie payments, and the establishment of a 
State Bank at Pesth, with the right to issue inconvertible paper, 
would be a step in the opposite direction.’ On the whole, the 
Austrians are in the right, but the Hungarians will probably win. 


The firing from the 81-ton gun began at Shoeburyness on 
Wednesday. The great gun was removed successfully last week 
from Woolwich, where the previous firing had given results even 
more satisfactory than had been expected. On Wednesday the 
firing began at an elevation of no more than 7°, and the range at 
that elevation was over two miles and a half. The ball, however, 
afterwards careered through the water to a distance of over seven 
miles. The experiments on the present occasion are not intended 
to determine the range—for that the elevation should be 30°—but 
the fact is noteworthy, as showing the power of the gun. The 
accuracy of aim, too, was admirable. Five shots, which all fell 
at nearly the same distance, for example, would have gone through 
the principal door of a large hotel, had that been the target. The 
concussion caused by the discharges is described as extraordinary, 
and contrasts strangely with the slight disturbance that followed 
the Hell-Gate explosion. In the village of Shoebury scarce a 
whole pane of glass was left, and in some cases even the sashes 
were snapped asunder. The tents of the officers and soldiers 
suffered still more. The results continue to be highly satisfactory. 


The lectures for the London artisans given by University 
men, which were so popular last winter in Shoreditch (Dr. Martin 
and Messrs, J. E. H. Gordon, Hallam, Tennyson, G. Campbell 
Macaulay being the lecturers), are to be followed up in earnest, 
we hear, by a regularly-organised ‘Society for the London Exten- 
sion of University Teaching.” This society begins its work in 
October. Courses of lectures and classes on political economy, 
English history, astronomy, electricity, and magnetism will be 
held during the ensuing winter at the London Institution, Fins- 
bury Circus; at the City of London College, Leadenhall Street ; 
at the Birkbeck Institution, Chancery Lane; at the Working- 
men’s College, Great Ormond Street; and at the Wimbledon 
Lecture Hall. 


On Tuesday the Archbishop of Canterbury commenced his 
second visitation of the diocese in Canterbury Cathedral, and 
there delivered an address to his Clergy, which referred to many 
aspects of the duty which devolves upon the Church as the 
Church of the nation, and concluded by especially enforcing the 
truth that the controversy of the present day is not, chiefly at 
least, a controversy with superstition, but is a controversy with 
the growing spirit of unbelief. For such a controversy, a clergy 
of large learning and large insight into the state of the national 
mind was absolutely essential ; and if the Clergy of the National 
Church do not prove equal to the emergency, the Archbishop 
predicted that some great catastrophe would befall not only the 
Church, but the nation. That is a wise as well as a courageous 
warning. And probably the real danger of that catastrophe is not 
more keenly realised by any one amongst us than by Dr. ‘Tait 
himself, who knows very well how few men, comparatively, of 
the highest typeof moral force and of intellectual power now enrol 
themselves among the clergy, and how many of such men enrol 
themselves among the ranks of the sceptics. 


The Pall Mall Gazette has made a political discovery. It is that 
Mr. Gladstone’s action in relation to Turkey and Bulgaria is due to 
his sympathy for a certain ‘corrupt and stagnant Church,”—we 
suppose, the Greek Church,—and that the violence of this sym- 
pathy makes him treat the interests of England as “‘ dust in the 
balance ” when weighed against the interests of the said Church. 
Is that also the secret of the Duke of Argyll’s earnestness, or 
Lord Shaftesbury’s, or Mr. Fawcett’s, or Dr. Abbott's, or our 
own? But the Pall Mali has no doubt about it, and speaks not 
as of a belief, but as of a fact. Has Mr. Gladstone really been 
pouring out his secret heart to the journal which has so uniformly 
treated him with candour, courtesy, and confidence ? 





Consols were on Friday 95} to 964. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
ENGLAND AND THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


+"; Eastern Question is getting beyond Lord Derby’s con- 
trol, and it is some little compensation to the English 
people for the mortification which their Government’s policy 
caused them, that it is no doubt in no small degree, as the 
supporters of that Government complain, the attitude of the 
English people which has helped to put it beyond Lord Derby’s 
control. The sanguine language which he used on Wednesday,— 
sanguine, we mean, in the mouth of one who approves the status 
quo, or the status guo modified by promises as to which Lord 
Derby himself is, rightly enough, far from sanguine,—would 
probably not be uttered now. The refusal,—the wise and patri- 
otic refusal,—of Servia to accept a mere week’s extension of the 
armistice for the purpose of discussing with Turkey conditions of 
peace which would not gain any one end for which the peril of 
war was incurred ; the probability that. Turkey, on her part, will 
not agree to such an armistice as would carry herinto the winter, 
and render a Turkish invasion of Servia impossible till the 
spring; the rapid influx of Russian soldiers into the Servian 
camp ; and the rapidly growing opinion abroad that the Govern- 
ment of England does not express the mind of the nation in its 
trimming Austrianising policy,—are all conditions exceedingly 
unfavourable to the conclusion of such a peace as Lord Derby 
has proposed to the Porte. So far as we can see at present, 
the only influence which could impose such a peace would 
be the agreement of the Powers to force the hand of Servia by 
occupying the principality. Such an agreement, however, is 
exceedingly unlikely. The Ozar, pacific though he is, could not 
afford to concur in a policy which would make him the most 
unpopular man in his own Empire. Germany assuredly has 
no wish to take the leading part in deciding a question which 
she steadily regards as of only secondary importance to her 
own interests; and if, per impossibile, she did take such a part 
at all, it would hardly be in this direction. Austria certainly 
cannot interfere violently on behalf of Turkey, having re- 
gard to the vehement excitement of her own Slavonic soldiers 
and subjects, without the assent and warm co-operation 
of Russia, which she will not get, for whatever Lord Derby 
may say, Austria in this crisis will never act alone. Nor 
will England, we presume, in the face of the popular agitation, 
venture on a stroke of policy so audacious, so untrue in 
every way to Lord Derby’s precedents, as to join Austria in 
the infliction of this final blow to Slavonic hopes. So far, 
then, as we can see, Lord Derby’s language on Wednesday is 
already obsolete ; and looking to the character of his disclosures, 
—the implicit admission that nothing like independence was 
intended for any of the Christian provinces of Turkey which 
are not already self-governed,—and the confession that 
Lord Derby himself entertained the gravest doubts as to 
the feasibility of making his own half-and-half proposals in 
any way efficient,—we can feel nothing but satisfaction that 
it is so. We know the gravity of the crisis. No one 
could go beyond us in our dread of war, and especially 
of a war the limitation of which within a defined area,—a 
limitation always difficult,—will be far more difficult than in 
the case of any war of recent years. But yet we feel so deeply 
that the evils which brought on this war were of a graver and more 
permanent character than the evil of war itself, and that none 
of these would be removed, none of them in any substantial 
degree lessened, by the make-shift terms which Lord Derby 
appears to have offered to a set of diplomatists who were only 
too eager to stave off the immediate peril, that we would 
rather see the war renewed than terminated by a meaningless 
compromise like Lord Derby’s. 

Our chief criticisms on Lord Derby’s speech are these,—first, 
that he does not rate duly the direct responsibility of England 
in relation to this war; and next, that he seems eager to 
under-rate the power of England to affect the crisis, in order to 
justify the mediocrity of his own aims, and the even deterio- 
rated character of his own policy. First, as to the former 
point, he said to the Guildhall deputation, on Wednesday, as a 
reason for not calling Parliament together for an Autumn 
Session,—“The American war and the war between France 
and Germany were considerably more important, if I may ven- 
ture to say so, than what is passing now, whether you 
look to the magnitude of the operations, to the actual 
amount of bloodshed involved, or to the ultimate results 
on the destinies of the world.” Now, we will not try to 
eompare those wars with this, as regards the import- 





Sis 
ance of their “ultimate results on the destinies of the 
world.” It is not very easy to make such a comparison, Th 
wars of nations in the germ are sometimes even more impo . 
though they may be on a much smaller scale, than the wars. 
of nations in their maturer stages. The early wars of Rome 
were petty enough in their scale, but they were probably more 
important in their results on “ the destinies of the world ” 
than the Franco-German war, or even the long-endurin 
wars of Napoleon I. And of course, as regards the scale of 
the wars with which Lord Derby compares this struggle, no 
one will deny that that scale was vastly greater than the scale of 
this little Servian and Montenegrin war up to the present 
time. But the need for the advice of Parliament does not in 
the least depend on the scale of the war, but on the direct re. 
sponsibity of England in connection with it and for the 
negotiations for peace. Can Lord Derby pretend that England’s 
honour and conscience are not infinitely more deeply concerned 
in the causes and the consequences of this war, and in the 
conditions of peace which ought to close it, than they were. 
in the case either of the American civil war or the Franco. 
German war? Lord Derby ignores the whole point at issue, 
when he pleads that because Parliament was not summoned 
to pronounce an opinion on our duty in relation to those 
greater wars, Parliament need not be summoned to pronounce 
an opinion on our duty in relation to this smaller one. We 
are in great measure directly responsible for the grievances 
and oppression which gave rise to this war. We certainly were 
not in any degree directly responsible for the evils which gave 
rise to the Civil War in America, or to the Franco-German 
struggle. 

But the worst element in Lord Derby’s attitude is the 
eagerness which he displays to underrate the power of 
England in the matter, as a sort of excuse for his own 
stationary attitude. His attitude has not always been 
so stationary, In 1864, when he was not in power, 
he was amongst the severest critics of the pro-Turkish 
policy. Then he could not understand the pertinacity with 
which our old-school statesmen insisted on standing by the 
Turkish rule. He complained then that we were needlessly making 
for ourselves enemies among the races which were destined 
to become the leading races of the East of Europe. Now it 
is Lord Derby who is himself pursuing this very policy. Twelve 
ears have brought him the unexpected opportunity of reversing 
it, and of setting the example which he formerly held up as an 
ideal to others, and here he is sustaining the old policy, to the 
full satisfaction of so vehement an apologist for the Porte 
as Lord Beaconsfield, and telling us, after snubbing 
Russia for proposing political autonomy, that England can- 
not afford to stand alone. Lord Derby ought to know, if 
he were as strong a Minister as he is unfortuately the reverse, 
that no great change is ever accomplished without surmounting 
very serious difficulties ; but that it is only to the timid and 
weak that the difficulties of standing stock-still in a moment 
of crisis like this, seem less serious than the difficulties of 
directing movement in the right direction. If he had 
had the heart to take up, as Minister, the policy he 
avowed when he was in Opposition, he would not, at the 
present moment, be pleading helplessly that England could 
not afford to stand alone. She had the best chance in the 
world of coming to a hearty agreement with Russia, had not 
Lord Derby, listening to the inspirations of Austrian selfish- 
ness, forfeited his opportunity. But on this at least the 
country is determined,—that the policy of England shall 
not interpose fresh difficulties in the way of the freedom 
and self-government of the Slavonic provinces of Turkey ; 
and if Lord Derby will not become the representative 
and spokesman of that resolve, he will be compelled,—if 
he continues in office,—to shrink into the mouth-piece of 
a State which counts for nothing in the diplomacy of 
Europe, because its Government is paralysed by the popu- 
lar will, and the popular will by the perverseness of the 
Government. 





A LESSON FROM LORD BEACONSFIELD. 

“NAS est ab hoste doceri” is a feeble and inadequate maxim. 

It is not simply lawful, but right,—it is not merely your 
best wisdom, but your highest duty,—to learn all you can from 
your foes, And as Lord Granville and Lord Hartington are 
wise men, we will humbly call their attention to a lesson 
which may be learned from Lord Beaconsfield’s speech and its 
immediate results. It is this,—that even in a State which, like 
the United Kingdom, is governed more or less directly by the 
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i of the t majority, it may be by no means bad 
volley, where Laer have ‘s conviction,—to give what is called 

blic opinion a direct blow in the face. That is what Lord 
sap 97 did on Wednesday week at Aylesbury, and though 
we believe that it will only result, as it ought to result, in 
hardening and concentrating the purpose of the sare Mes 
defeat Lord Beaconsfield’s caricature and degradation of Lord 
Palmerston’s Eastern policy, it seems quite certain that its 
first result has been to cause a considerable collapse 
of presence of mind and purpose amongst the public, whose 
meetings and resolutions he treated with such undisguised 
scorn, and whose leaders he denounced with such unreal but, 
at the same time, such carefully calculated indignation. There 
cannot be a doubt that, for the moment at least, Lord Beacons- 
field’s well-directed and heavy blow took the wind out of his 
opponent, —i.¢., the English public. His bitterest foes 
became almost silent. His severest critics in the Press 
suddenly turned feeble. The popular meetings, instead of 
at once renewing the attack with a new emphasis and sig- 
nificance, appeared to die away. Nothing could be more 
marked than the difference between the effect of Lord Derby’s 
long speech of the previous week—which was also a defiance, 
but one delivered in hesitating accents,—a defiance disguised as 
concession,—and Lord Beaconsfield’s, which was a defiance 
delivered in the most unmistakable tone of arrogant scorn and 
eynical contempt. Lord Derby’s speech brought down meeting 
upon meeting upon his head, because, though he distinctly said 
he had not a word to unsay nor a deed to regret, he showed 
a nervous sense of the necessity of soothing the country, and 
announced that the Bulgarians had undoubtedly a right to 
claim that in one manner or another we should take steps 
which would prevent the repetition of similar outrages. Lord 
Beaconsfield betrayed no such feeling. After saying that the 
conduct of certain persons,—who must have been meant either 
for Mr. Gladstone or the Duke of Argyll, or both,—was worse 
than that of the Turkish murderers, robbers, and violators, 
and speaking of the conduct of Servia in going to war 
for her kinsmen in the oppressed provinces as “ outrageous 


For example, the morbid Radicalism which, for want of 
something better to do, is always nibbling away at the ex- 
penditure on the Army and Navy, not for the purpose of 
securing a higher efficiency—nothing could be more desirable 
—but for the purpose of a mere reduction of taxation, 
might and should, in our opinion, be met by the Liberal 
Leaders with something of the same resolute audacity with 
which Mr. Disraeli has encountered this far nobler and 
deeper enthusiasm. Again, we strongly suspect that a 
Liberal leader who had shown not only Mr. Gladstone’s 
splendid courage in attacking the Irish Church, but much 
more than Mr. Gladstone’s contempt for popular cries, like 
the cry against endowments, would have offered the Irish 
Roman Catholics an endowed University at once, with 
no further limitation on their power of self-government 
than the right of the State to see that their degrees were 
not conferred on any candidate who had not reached an 
adequate standard in secular subjects. A real attack on the 
emptiness of the popular prejudice against State endowments, 
delivered with the boldness and vigour with which Lord 
Beaconsfield has just delivered the attack on a far sounder 
popular feeling, would have brought the Liberal party to its 
senses, though it would have alienated a narrow section of it. 
There can be no question that the Liberals are often too timid 
to strike boldly at what looks like public opinion, when it is 
not. For there is nothing which simulates force and breadth 
more easily than that very tenuous gas which floats many a 
political balloon sufficiently big to cast a shadow as mighty as 
the shadow of a mountain, or even of a planet, and yet is in- 
capable of producing any further effect after one skilfully- 
directed thrust has allowed it to ooze out into the general 
atmosphere. The Liberal Leaders would do well to cultivate 
a little of the Disraeli audacity, but to apply it better. The 
Liberal traditions are far too chary of direct collision with what 
assumes to be popular opinion, even though such a collision 
would very often prove it not to be popular opinion at all. 
Over-respect for the superficial indications of popular feeling 
is quite consistent with under-respect for the elementary con- 
stituents of popular feeling, and that, no doubt, is why the 





and wicked,” he plainly told the English public that what 
they asked for was the worst thing they could ask for, that to 
give it would lead to a great European war, and that they 
should have none of it. As for the people who told them 
they ought to have it, and would have it, if they urged 
it, they might just as well say that the House of Commons 
and the Speaker ought to — to Greenwich Fair, and roll 
in a body down Greenwich Hill. What his speech conveyed 
was, in short, that the British public were mere babies crying 
for the moon, and that those who told them they could have 
what they were crying for, were wicked and designing men, 
who, for their own evil purposes, were prepared to flatter the 
credulity of these babies to the utmost. Even Vivian Grey’s 
audacity could hardly have gone further. We suspect, how- 
ever, that it was carefully calculated, and on the whole, 
we may say, if not sagaciously calculated, still acutely and 
shrewdly calculated for an end which for the moment it 
attained. Public opinion, especially when it is not founded 
in thorough knowledge, and is at all uneasy as to its own 
deficiencies, is almost as sensitive as is the living head to a 
heavy, well-directed blow struck just between the eyes. Lord 
Beaconsfield is among the few men in Parliament who have 
considered carefully the weakness as well as the power of public 
Opinion. Like most men of a cynical turn, he is well aware 
that there are very flaccid elements about most popular 
sentiments, and that it is by no means always impossible 
to explode by a blow the vitality in a public movement which, 
like the paper wind-bag, is due more to artificial puffing 
than to the power of the flowing breeze. In this case, Lord 
Beaconsfield will not succeed in cowing the country into acquies- 
cence in his views. The alienation from the pro-Turkish policy 
of this and previous Governments has been growing too long 
and too steadily amongst the best informed, as well as the 
superficially informed, to be conquered by any statesman’s 
daring and scorn. Still, Lord Beaconsfield’s was a well- 
Imagined piece of audacity, which has already done something 
to stun, though not, we believe, to overwhelm, the force of 
Opinion opposed to him. And,—for this is the burden of our 
remarks,—we sincerely wish our own leaders would take a 
lesson from him in respect of this occasional audacity in daring 
and defying a so-called public opinion—for often it is not a 
real thing at all—which in their own judgment and conscience 
they believe to be a hollow and inflated sort of superstition, 
instead of a real and grave conviction in which feeling and 


H* 


ends ? 


Liberal party have so often blundered by displaying an over- 
deference to the cry for reduced taxation, when that deference 
was inconsistent with the far deeper determination of the 
nation to assert its right to aid a noble cause, and to defy its 
foes. True popular sympathies ought to contain chords which 
vibrate at once to any falsetto tone in the utterance of 
spurious popular sympathies ; and a Liberal leader who should 
have these chords in him in full strength, and should speak 
out with manly courage his scorn for pseudo-popular opinion, 
would, we believe, soon have a greater proportion of the nation 
at his back than either the conventional Liberal, or the con- 
ventional Conservative, or the genuine Tory of our own day. 

Lord Beaconsfield has never shown any real sympathy 
with the English people. In spite of his prof de- 
ference for the “enthusiasm” of the nation, he knows 
nothing himself of the intensity or strength of that enthu- 


siasm. But he has a very deep belief in the strength of indi- 


vidual volition. “De l’audace, encore de l’audace, et toujours 


de l’audace!” might be his motto, as well as Danton’s. When he 
has a cause at heart, as he evidently has the Turkish cause 
now, he can dare a good deal on its behalf, and prove to his 
colleagues at the same time how much self-distrust there often 
is in the most earnest public opinion, if a statesman will only 
defy it to assert its own intrinsic strength, instead of coquetting 
with and humouring it. i 
of the English nation than we have now, if Lord Beaconsfield’s 
bold thrust really causes a collapse, and restores the ascendancy 
of his unworthy foreign policy. But all the same, we wish the 
Liberal Leaders would profit by the lesson he has given them 
in the possibility of confronting boldly and smiting hard the 
friends of a cry which they believe in their hearts to be pseudo- 
popular, as no doubt Lord Beaconsfield mistakenly believes the 
recent cry to be. What Lord Beaconsfield has said—to the 
destruction of his own hopes, as we trust,—may yet give a 
valuable lesson to more timid statesmen on the virtue of 
audacity when they have to face, as they often have, a very 
unreal and factitious popular prepossession. 


We shall have a much worse opinion 





NATIONAL SENTIMENT AND PARTY SPIRIT. 
S the recent manifestation of public feeling on the sub- 


ject of the atrocities in Bulgaria been pos to party 
Two opposite answers are constantly given to this 





judgment concur, 





question, and both are to all appearance given in good-faith. 
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Whenever this happens, there is a great likelihood that the 
term which is common to both answers is used in different 
senses. If those who maintain the agitation to be just and 

can honestly say that they promote it for no party 
object, and those who think the agitation unnecessary and 
mischievous can honestly say that it seems to them to be 
worked for distinctly party ends, the ambiguity probably lies 
in the word “party.” We suspect that the opponents of 
the agitation mean that the natural indignation of a 
humane people against Turkish cruelties is being directed 
by Liberal politicians against the whole policy of the Con- 
servative Government in the Eastern Question. If this is the 
gist of the charge, we at once plead guilty to it, We do desire 
that an emotion which, left to itself, might sink down into a 
mere outburst of excited compassion, directed by no purpose 
and leading to no result, shall become the lever which shall 
entirely change the policy of England, so far as that policy is 
interpreted by Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Derby. If to labour 
for this end is to give a party character to the agitation, we 
have no answer to make to our accusers. But then this is not 
in the least what we understand by the word “party.” In our 
view of the term, an agitation cannot have a properly party 
character, unless it be directed against men as well as against 
measures. To take a familiar example, the opposition to the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church was mainly a party oppo- 
sition inasmuch as it was directed, not only to the defeat of the 
measure, but to the overthrow of the Government which intro- 
duced it. But Dean Stanley’s opposition to the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church was not a party opposition, because 
it was directed simply to the defeat of the Bill, and not at 
all to the overthrow of its authors. It is quite conceivable 
that the opposition to the Conservative policy on the 
Eastern Question might have taken the former shape, 
—that it might have aimed, not at changing the action 
of the Ministry, but at changing the Ministry itself. Ordin- 
arily, indeed, this is the natural and usual course for an 
opposition to a policy to take, Particular measures are 
so associated with particular men, that if it is wished to 
get rid of the measures, the simplest course is to get rid of the 
men who are responsible for them. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, there was no thought of anything of the kind on the part 
of the Liberals, in the first instance, and it is only in a very 
special and restricted sense that they can be said to have any 
thought of the kind even now. A party agitation which is 
not intended to injure the Government is surely a contradiction 
in terms. Such an agitation lacks the essential note of a 
party movement. The end which its authors propose to itself 
is a modification of the Ministerial policy, and it is plain that the 
best hope of attaining this end rests on its dissociation from 
opposition to the Ministry. A strong Government will make 
coneession to friends or to neutrals, but it will seldom or never 
make them to declared and active adversaries. But this want 
of any party character in the agitation is perfectly consistent 
with the severest possible criticism on the policy of the 
Government. Indeed, if the criticism were not severe, there 
would be no justification for the agitation. If the difference 
between the policy which we wish to see adopted and the 
policy which has hitherto been adopted were a slight one, 
where would be the cause for arousing and stimulating a 
dangerous excitement in order to substitute one for the other ? 
These meetings in every part of the country would be without 
exouse, if their object was only to solicit subscriptions or to 
express an abstract dislike of oppression. They are justifiable 
because they have a precise and definite object, and we repeat 
that inasmuch as this object is not the overthrow of the Con- 
servative Government, but the modification of the Conservative 
policy, it is in no sense a party object. 

We can imagine that some of our Liberal friends may be 
inclimed to ask whether this repudiation on behalf of the 
movement of any party character is not a foolish throwing- 
away of opportunities. The Conservatives, they may say, have 
stumbled upon a great and unforeseen difficulty. The atrocities 
committed in Bulgaria have been to them as thunder ina 
clear sky. Two months ago no Liberal politician could have 
dreamed that before September was well begun the whole 
country would be in excitement about the conduct of foreign 
affairs, Why should such an unlooked-for chance be suf- 
fered to go unimproved? The Liberals are once more 
united and determined; what is to prevent them from 
making the best attack they can upon the Government ? 
It is worth while to set out the reasons why this course ought 
not to have been taken. We do not for a moment deny that, 
under some circumstances, it would have been a perfectly 


legitimate course. Party government implies that the . 
bers of each party ordinarily believe that the interests a. 
country are best served by their own friends being in power. 
and to put them in power is consequently a very proper use to 
which to turn any unexpected piece of luck. Supposin g that 
the Government had blundered about beer or about taxation 
and the Liberals had seen an occasion of displacing them, we 
should not have blamed them for using it, though we might 
not have felt any keen enthusiasm about their success, 
In the present case, however, the importance of the isgyeg 
involved altogether transcends ordinary party considerations, 
In comparison with the attainment of the end, it becomes a 
matter of absolutely no moment whether it is attained by Oon- 
servatives or by Liberals. If the Conservatives will redeem 
England from the shame of unintentional complicity with the 
crimes of the Turks, in God’s name let them do it. We donot 
care though they give themselves additional years of powerin 
the process. And when we look at the question with this ex- 
clusive regard to the end in view, we shall see two very solid 
reasons for wishing that the end should be attained by Con- 
servatives rather than by Liberals. In the first place, we get 
the advantage of a great party organisation, instead of having 
it arrayed against us. The Liberal party may be assumed to 
be of one mind on this question. But the very fact that it is 
of one mind is a temptation to Conservatives to be of an oppo- 
sitemind. If the change which we desire to see in our Eastern 
policy were pushed on by the Liberals asa means of returning to 
power, it would infallibly be resisted by the Conservatives 
with a view of retaining power. It may be that the revolution 
in public opinion is so complete, that even if the two parties 
were pitted against one another the Liberals would win. But 
there is no conelusive evidence of this, and even if there were, 
the existing House of Commons would still represent the nation 
as it was, rather than the nation as it is, and the victory might 
be won after all that makes victory worth having had been 
sacrificed. Again, supposing that the two instruments, the Con- 
servative party and the Liberal party, lay equally ready to hand 
and were equally well tempered for the work, there are reasons 
which would lead us to give the preference to the former. The 
negotiations on which England will shortly have to enter will 
involve questions of extreme difficulty, and in order to earry 
them through two things will be imperatively required. The 
first is a united nation, the second is a character for resolution. 
Supposing that the Liberals were able to turn the Conservatives 
out, and to take the conduct of foreign affairs into their own 
hands, they would find a powerful and exasperated minority 
arrayed against them, whereas if they were able to influence 
the policy of the Oonservative Government they secure a 
virtual unanimity of opinion, which is an immense additional 
strength to diplomatic action, Further, the attitude of the 
Conservative Government on the Eastern Question has had the 
accidental merit of raising the reputation of English diplomacy 
on the Continent. The weak side of the last Liberal Govern- 
ment was its foreign policy, and if the Liberals were again in 
office there is some reason to fear that the meaning of the 
change would be missed, and that it would be taken to in- 
dicate a return to a leas vigorous course in foreign affairs, in- 
stead of an entry upon a more vigorous course, All these 
considerations point to the same conclusion,—the importanee of 
dissociating the present movement from party politics. 

This, of course, is said in strict subjection to one essential 
proviso. Party politics must be kept out of this agitation, 
unless the refusal of the Government to abandon their policy 
+ makes it impossible to attain the end we have in view without 
having recourse to party politics. The provision of effectual 
and independent guarantees that under no circumstances shall 
a recurrence of the atrocities in Bulgaria be possible, or the 
misrule in Bosnia and the Herzegovina be restored, must be 
made the first and most essential object of English poliey in 
the East. If the Conservative Government will frankly accept 
this one condition, by all means let them remain in office. 
they will not frankly accept this one condition, the Liberal party 
will have no choice but to labour with all their might toturn them 
out of office. It may take a long and up-hill fight to achieve this, 
but it is a fight that at all costs and at all hazards will have to 
be entered upon. As Mr. Gladstone said the other day, we do 
not want to use the Liberal party as an instrument with which 
to shape the national policy unless we are forced todoso. We 
prefer that the national policy should continue to be shaped by 
Conservative hands, if only they will shape it in the right way. 
But if they insist on shaping it in the wrong way, we must use 
the Liberal party, not as the best instrument for the purpose, 
but as the only instrument. That Lord Beaconsfield should 
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consént to read his speech at Aylesbury backwards is not, per- 
haps, to be looked for, but he has himself told us that his 
original intention was to have laid down the leadership of the 
Conservative patty at the same time that he laid down the 
leadership of the House of Commons. Under these circum- 
stances, such a reconstruction of the Ministry as would place at 
its head a Conservative in whose action in this matter the 


country would feel confidence, would imply no revolutionary 
change. 





THE ATTITUDE OF AUSTRIA. 

HEN Lord Derby intimated the other day that at least 

one European Power would resist, probably even at 

the cost of war, “ the substitution of a Sclavonic for a Turkish 
State,” every one was aware that he alluded to Austria. And 
there isno doubt that, in reality, the English policy has been more 
influenced by that of Austria than by that of any other Power. 
Unless we are greatly mistaken, no foreign statesman has more 
influence with Lord Derby than Herr von Beust ; and probably 
enough Lord Beaconsfield, who in old times used to exhibit 
a profound confidence in the policy and the military power of 
Austria, has recurred to his former frame of mind, justifying 
it by the consideration that as Germany is neutral, or even dis- 
to favour the Austrian policy, the Government of Vienna 

is still of sufficient account in the Eastern Question to make it 
quite safe for England to stand by it. And certainly Austria 
ever since the beginning of the year has been the one great 
European Power which has vehemently and tenaciously re- 
sisted any serious alteration in the status quo. The Andrassy 
Note, the Berlin Memorandum, both of them in effect Austrian 
measures, were mere stop-gaps to prevent any disturbance of 
the equilibrium as long as possible, and especially to prevent 
any accession to the number of Slavonic Powers. The refusal to 
occupy Bosnia was diciated by a precisely similar motive. The 
increase of the number of Slavonic Powers is hateful to 
Hungary, but the increase in the number of the Slavonic con- 
stituents of Austro-Hungary is hardly less hateful. It may be 
admitted that if Austria were to occupy Bosnia, the Hungarian 
Ministry would be able to exercise a certain amount of influ- 
ence in keeping down Bosnia. Still the number of Slavonic 
constituents of Austria, and the weight of the Slavonic 
element in the Austrian Army, are already so consider- 
able, that any course which would carry the centre of 
gravity of Austria still further towards the Slavonic side, is, 
above all things, odious to the Hungarian Ministry. The 
policy of Austria has, therefore, been from the first a dog-in- 
the-manger policy. She will not annex any part of the Sla- 
vonic dependencies, because that would tend to make her still 
more of a Slavonic Power. She will not allow their inde- 
pendence, because that would tend to increase the number of 
the external attractions on the Slavonic elements of her own 
State. Again, we have reason to know that, as regards the conduct 
of the war itself, Austria’s action has been anything but that 
of true neutrality. She has interfered especially with Monte- 
negro, of whose influence among the small Slavonic States she 
is very jealous, and she has interfered so as greatly to cripple 
the campaign of Prince Nikita. If it be true that amongst 
the terms of peace proposed by the Powers the rectification of the 
Montenegrin frontier in a sense favourable to Montenegro— 
80, for instance, as to give her a port on the Adriatic—has been 
ineluded, it must have been in spite of the most pertinacious 
resistanee on the part of Austria to that proposal, which she 
bitterly dislikes and resents. Worse still, when the Prince of 
Montenegro reached Nevesinje, on the way to Mostar, we have 
reason to believe that Austria sent a peremptory message to 
the Prince to warn him that he would not be allowed to hold 
that place, and that if he took it, he would be driven out by 
the Austrian army. The fear of this intervention has crippled 
the whole course of the Montenegrin operations, otherwise 
so brilliantly conducted ; though we are inclined to think that 
the Prince has made a serious mistake in not forcing Austria 
to show her hand, and then yielding to her force majeure. For 
though the policy of Austria from beginning to end has been 
purely selfish, and dictated by no regard at all to the welfare 
of the Slavonic populations outside her own border, that has 
not yet been made conspicuous to all Europe; and to have 
made it conspicuous to all Europe would have produced a great 
effect in diminishing the diplomatic weight of Austria in Europe. 
Austria has wished to keep up the status quo, and especially 
not to weaken the power of Turkey, not from any large Euro- 
pean policy, but solely because any conceivable disturbance of 
the status quo must have brought new political influence to the 





Slavonic States, and new political influence to the Slavonic 
States is just what the Hungarian statesmen who now control 
the foreign policy of Austria, most vehemently dread. They 
desire as eagerly to make the Magyar influence predominate in 
the Slavonic constituents of Austria, as Russia does to make the 
Russian influence predominate in the Polish constituents of 
Russia. And everything that tends either to fortify the Slavonic 
element in Austria, or to stimulate Slavonic pride and self- 
esteem in the neighbourhood of Austria, militates, of course, 
against their plans. 

We greatly fear that England has been made too much 
the instrument of these selfish Austrian pretensions. We 
know perfectly well, from Mr. Disraeli’s avowals in Par- 
liament, that all the pressure we could put on Servia to 
prevent her from coming to the aid of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina was applied before the war broke out. Then 
clearly we were playing the Austrian game. And now, 
again, Lord Derby seems to be supporting her selfish 
protest against giving anything like real independence to 
these Slavonic States,—not, of course, that England objects 
on principle; Lord Derby has repeatedly assured us that 
she does not,—but that she es all the practical difficulties 
in the way, and lets every other European Power see that she 
is at one practically with Austria in the matter, though she 
professes to be quite disinterested in her support of that 
selfish and crooked policy. And then we are assured osten- 
tatiously that if we adopted the cause of the independence 
of the Slavonic States, we should certainly stand alone, 
and probably have one active foe; and this, though Oount 
Schouvaloff sounded Lord Derby in the spring on a plan for 
establishing a real autonomy, and was put off by Lord Derby's 
reference to the practical difficulties in the way. Of course, when 
we have given no European Power the least hope of our 
ing the political independence of the Slavonic States, it is no 
wonder that none of them have promised to support us. BR 
makes all the difference in the world to the views of the 
statesmen of such an empire as Russia, or even Germany, 
whether they could or could not hope for the cordial aid of the 
British Government in any proposed policy, and they would 
never again make advances which had once been coldly 
repulsed. On the other hand, it is all very well for Austria to 
make a great show of active hostility to any such plan, so long 
as she knows that no other Power is seriously urging it. We 
suspect the hints of her armed opposition would soon become 
exceedingly dubious and hesitating, if she saw the least prospect 
of a real autonomy being efficiently urged by a disinterested 
European Power. Austria has been the dog in the manger of 
the recent diplomatic position just because she has found Great 
Britain willing to back her up in that mean and miserable 
attitude. If Great Britain had taken a nobler line, Austria 
would have been compelled to adopt one at least less ignoble. 





THE GREEKS UNDER THE TURKISH 
MISGOVERNMENT. 
ITH that bland determination to be satisfied with every- 
thing Turkish as me | as possible which constitutes 
the special Tory attitude on the Eastern Question, Lord Derby 
persists in expressing his satisfaction at the condition of the 
Greek subjects of the Porte. “The kind of local constitution 
given to Crete,” he told the deputation on Wednesday, “ has 
worked in a satisfactory manner.” From whom can Lord Derby be 
in the habit of receiving intelligence so contrary to the facts of 
the case? From that useful Englishman, Hobart Pasha, who is 
reported still to be on the roll of the British Navy, while 
commanding the Ottoman ironclads which overawe the thari- 
time populations of Greece? We could wish our Foreign 
Minister a more credible informant. Hobart Pasha has not 
shown himself to be very accurate in his descriptions of the 
relations between his adopted Government and its Ohristian 
subjects. The other day he wrote to the papers declaring that 
perfect contentment and tranquillity reigned in Crete, and yet 
what is the true state of affairs? In the first place, Hobart 
Pasha had hardly made his rose-coloured report on Crete, when 
the telegraph informed us of arrests among the leading them- 
bers of the Christian community, and in particular of the sum- 
mary seizure of a leading Christian delegate to the local Assembly, 
and of his imprisonment on board one of the Turkish oe 
Secondly, we find the Berlin correspondent of that pro-Turkis 
journal, the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung, writing a8 follows — 
regarding the news which had reached the German capital, 
though it does not seem to have reached Downing Street :— 
“The discontent in Crete continues, though there has been no 
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serious disturbance as yet ..... . The exasperation at the 
arrest of one of the most distinguished of the Greek politicians 
of the island is very great.” Lord Derby, however, continues 
to ignore the discontent of the Cretans, and Hobart Pasha’s 
peculiar sources of information cause him to deny it altogether. 
We are not left to these unofficial testimonies. It is already 
some weeks since we called the attention of our readers to the 
Official reply of the Government of Constantinople to the peti- 
tion of the Greek Members of the Assembly for a redress of 
grievances. In that reply, which was posted up all over Crete 
by the Turkish Vali, the Porte refused every sort of redress to 
the Cretans,—refused to place the taxation on the basis 
promised to Europe at the time of the Cretan insurrection, 
refused to put an end to the ascendency of the Mahom- 
medans in the police force and judiciary of the island by 
which all legal proceedings are made so many engines for 
oppressing and despoiling the Christians, refused to alter the 
mockery of equality by which the majority is always secured 
to the non-Christian side in the Assembly. As a consequence, 
the Greek inhabitants are still unable to exercise any control 
over the Administration, the Christian members of the judicial 
tribunals see that their post is purely nominal, the Christian 
inhabitants of every class find themselves handed over to the 
tender mercies of fanatic Moslem policemen and soldiers, sure 
of immunity for every outrage againt the Giaours. “ The kind 
of local constitution given to Crete,” nevertheless, is so satis- 
factory to Lord Derby, that its example encourages him to try 
to obtain such another sham for Bosnia and Bulgaria. 

But Orete is not the only province of Greek faith and 
nationality which is oppressed by the dire misgovernment of 
Turkish masters. We have repeatedly urged upon the Govern- 


‘ment the necessity of taking the state of Epirus, Macedonia, 


and Thrace into the most anxious consideration. We 
suppose that just as our statement of the horrors in 
Bulgaria was allowed to lie unheeded for full three weeks, 
from the 3rd of June until the appearance of Mr. Pears’s 
memorable telegram in the Daily News of the 23rd June, so 
the Oabinet is resolved to be blind and deaf to the miseries of 
the Greeks of Turkey till a similar or a still longer interval 
has been wasted in something worse than sublime indifference. 
We repeat that our accounts from the Greek provinces, which 
were so unfortunately left separated from the mother-country 
half a century ago, reveal a condition of things only less 
shocking than in Bosnia and Bulgaria, because a popular rising 
has not yet provoked Turkish brutality to the “ repression ” 
exemplified at Batak. For the rest, the circumstances of Bul- 
garia and Thessaly, for instance, are the same. Even the 
planting of Circassian colonies of brigands and cattle-thieves 
has been lately added to all the other grievances of the down- 
trodden people. To quote another pro-Turkish authority, the 
Vienna Politische Correspondenz, which subserves the general 
bent of Austro-Hungarian policy in this crisis, and even finds 
an apology for the Porte’s use of the Circassians, there is 
the following wretched picture of the state of things among 
a Greek population under the Turkish yoke :—“ With the 
settlement of Circassians in our neighbourhood, near Larissa, 
the Turkish Government has not only brought a heavy 
calamity upon the land, but has done itself a serious dis- 
service. It cannot be denied (!) that the Porte had only 
good intentions in promoting the Circassian immigration, be- 
lieving that the Circassians were susceptible of civilisation. 
Unfortunately this has been a profound mistake. Down to 
the present, at least 800 Circassian families have been planted 
in our locality, and notwithstanding the plight of the Turkish 
Exchequer, every Circassian family receives thirty livres in 
gold on its settlement, in order to provide cattle and imple- 
ments. The Circassians refuse, however, to be peaceable 
husbandmen. They pursue their old trade, which is nothing 
but rapine and plunder, and the state of the public security in 
Epirus and Thessaly is sorely compromised.” This was written 
a fortnight ago, and we can fully judge, by an additional de- 
tail, of the pretended “ good intentions” of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment in sending these banditti into the midst of peaceful 
Christians, after all the terrible experiences of the past six 
months :—“ The Turkish authorities know very well the real 
state of affairs, but they take care to wash the Circassians 
clean of all responsibility for the dangerous condition of the 
public peace. They roundly deny that the Circassian settlers 
are to blame, and accuse pretended Greek Klepts of being the 
authors of the crimes.” Perhaps Lord Derby will accept the 
views of these respectable “ Turkish authorities.” We have 
only another word to say on this branch of the subject, and that 
is, that the outrages of the Circassians are bringing about the 








same results in Thessaly and Epirus as in Bulgaria. The 
wretched Greeks are taking to the hills, and using such arms 
as they possess to defend themselves, and to avenge their 
robbed and murdered kinsmen and families. The “ Klepts” 
are appearing to match the Circassians. The correspondent of 
the Viennese journal has read some of the proclamations 
which Greek insurgent bands are beginning to scatter over the 
country, calling on their countrymen to rise against an intoler. 
able yoke. When the insurrection gets a little bigger, the 
Porte will send some thonsands of Bashi-Bazouks and other 
Asiatic scum to make a Bulgaria of the Greek districts; and 
Lord Derby, we suppose, will again indignantly repudiate any 
complicity in such an awful business, while our Turkish 
Press will wax eloquent upon the sad plight of the Porte, which 
is provoked to use Bashi-Bazouks and similar instruments by 
the “ secret societies” of Lord Beaconsfield. 

We are quite sure that we have said more than enough to 
convince every serious man that the root-and-branch reforms 
demanded in Turkey must be applied beyond the area of the 
Sclavonic provinces. We are equally sure that our Government is 
resolved to interfere with the “ integrity” of Turkey—mean- 
ing the rascality, the Bashi-Bazoukism, and the despotism of 
Turkey—to the smallest possible extent. We would, never. 
theless, venture to address one argument to the Russophobism 
which is, or seems to be, so prominent a characteristic of 
what the Ministers call their policy. If the Tory Cabinet is 
really in quest of means to check the undue advance of Rus- 
sian influence in Turkey, why not insist upon the Greek pro- 
vinces getting the autonomous rights which, in spite of diplo- 
macy, are now in store for the Sclavs? Turkey is in reality 
a part of Greece from the Gulf of Arta to the gates of Con- 
stantinople, and further. At the same time, we know, and 
Lord Derby knows, for he has said so, that there is not the 
slightest desire among the Hellenes to be absorbed in any Pan- 
Sclavic movement whatever, and in fact, there is very little 
love lost between Greeks and Sclavs. Why not, we urge 
again, insist that the Hellenes shall be at least as well off 
as the Sclay Christians must be? England would gain a 
host of friends, and in case of aggression, Russia would 
gain a host of enemies. Even Turkey might be expected 
to welcome, or at least comparatively to welcome, reforms 
which would place her Greek subjects in a condition to 
counteract the threatened “ Russification” of the Christian 
provinces. When the Pashas have been made to see that 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria in its widest extent are gone 
irretrievably from Turkish caprice and Turkish lust, they will 
also see that it is so much clear gain to what remains of Turkish 
stability if the Greeks of the Empire are placed on a level with 
the kinsmen of Russia. If Turkey has a chance of surviving, this 
can only be through the grant of complete though tardy justice 
to the Christians of all races, and as a necessary deduction, in 
the fostering of the Greek nationality on terms of equality, at 
any rate, with the races likely—if any are likely—to favour 
the designs of “the heirs of Peter the Great.” The Greeks 
are the heirs of Constantine the Great, we know, and we have 
every reason to believe that they are not disposed to yield to 
the non-Hellenic claimants. On the other hand, if Lord Derby 
wants to secure the speedy ruin of the Turkish Empire in its 
last vestiges, let him do no more for the Sclavs than he can 
help. That will keep them suppliants of Russia, instead of 
self-governing communities, with a pride and an ambition of 
their own. In the next place, let him leave the Greeks out 
of account altogether. That will give the rival Hellenic stock 
no chance, in the competition of races for the ultimate division 
of the lost dominion of the Ottomans in Europe. 





THE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 

r will scarcely be questioned by the warmest friend of the 

present Board of Directors of the Great Eastern Railway 
that the position of that Company is unsatisfactory. It may 
be another question how far it is possible to explain the 
existing state of things as the result of causes over which the 
Directors have had little or no control, and for which, there- 
fore, they cannot be held responsible. But on the face of 
matters, it may well seem mysterious that a line which has 
such considerable traffic-resources as the Great Eastern, 
which is in direct connection with the metropolis on the one 
side and with some large Continental ports on the other, 
which commands a district that furnishes large pleasure and 
local traffics, and which is fed by a variety of tributary streams, 
both in passengers and goods, should pay no dividend to its 





original, and should not always pay the whole even of its pre- 
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ference, shareholders. When the case is inquired into, it is 
found that there is great dissatisfaction with the management 
of the line, a large amount of discontent among its officials, 
and that the policy of the Directors is not in accordance with 
what are generally accepted as the best principles of Railway 
administration. The rates and fares charged on the Great 
Eastern system are in excess of those exacted by other lines, 
the districts it serves are not provided with the accommodation 
it is reasonable for them to expect; their resources, in conse- 
quence, have not been developed with the rapidity and com- 
pleteness that might have been looked for; and while the 
employés of the Company work very long hours, they are not 
paid upon anything like a liberal scale. Nevertheless, the 
working expenses of the line are exceptionally heavy as com- 
with other lines, and that is so, although the speed of the 
Great-Eastern trains is less than that of many other Companies. 
In consequence of his conviction that such a state of things 
was due to mismanagement, and was therefore capable of 
being remedied, Mr. M. T. Bass, the Member for Derby, 
whose interest in Railway matters is well known, initiated 
some months ago an investigation of the accounts and affairs 
of the Great Eastern Railway Company. He published the 
results in pamphlet form, and, satisfied that a change of manage- 
ment was essential to rescue a great property and to secure for the 
population of the Eastern Counties the facilities in travelling to 
which they were entitled, began an agitation among the share- 
holders in favour of a change. It is unnecessary to followin detail 
the various phases of the movement. The Directors naturally 
felt they were put on their trial, and replied by other pam- 
phlets, which it may be admitted made out a tolerable case for 
their management, though it was sometimes secured only by 
dint of special pleading. It soon became manifest that a re- 
constitution of the Board, as at first suggested, would not 
be acceded to, and proposals in the nature of compromises were 
rejected by the one side or the other. At the last half-yearly 
meeting of the shareholders, a vote was taken between Sir E. 
Watkin, as the nominee of Mr. Bass, and the retiring Directors, 
and on a poll subsequently demanded it was found that Sir 
E. Watkin had been elected by a majority. Since that time, efforts 
have been made to bring about an arrangement of an amicable 
character, but have invariably failed. It isnot, perhaps, to be won- 
dered at that the Board in possession should object to schemes 
of reconstitution, the very proposal of which involves censure of 
their past management of the line. Sir Edward Watkin has come 
to be regarded as the candidate for the chair now occupied by Mr. 
Parkes, and the struggle between the two contending parties is 
thus for possession of the reins of power. If Sir E. Watkin 
should succeed, the present Board will probably resign, as it will 
be apparent that they have lost the confidence of the majority of 
the proprietary ; and there will be new Directors,who will be more 
or less the nominees of the Member for Hythe. The decision of the 
question is to be taken at the meeting of shareholders on the 
5th prox., called by the present Board for the purpose; and in 
a matter of such importance, it is much to be desired that the 
proprietors should take part in the proceedings in full force. 
We agree so far with the Directors that the question is one 
that ought to be decided, not by any section of the share- 
holders, but by the entire body; and Sir E. Watkin’s suggestion 
of a reference of the reconstitution of the Board to the “ larger 
holders” alone was, we think, a mistake. 

Mr. Bass having made out a good case for an infusion of 
new blood into the Board, there was no reason in the nature 
of things why the present Directors should not have welcomed 
the suggestion. In the form which the controversy has now 
assumed, however, it has passed beyond the limits within 
which any such friendly arrangement is practicable. By 
putting forward Sir E. Watkin as candidate for the chair, it 
seems to us that the Member for Derby has not added to the 
intrinsic strength of his position. It is true that Sir E. 
Watkin has a great reputation as a railway administrator, 
and that his is a name to conjure with on the Stock Exchange. 
But the Member for Hythe has already so many enterprises on 
hand—he has had, and still has, the charge (to use his own 
figure) of so many “derelicts”—that it may be doubted if he 
can devote the time and energy to the Great Eastern which 
must be necessary for a thorough reform of its management. 
In addition, the interests of some of the lines of which Sir E. 
Watkin is Chairman might not always be in harmony with 
those of the Great Eastern, and when there was a collision of 
interests the position of the Chairman of the rival Companies 
would be an embarrassing one. If it were not too late, 
we would suggest that Mr. Bass himself ought to have 
aimed at the position he has been so anxious to secure for Sir 


Edward Watkin. Whether or not his candidature would have 
excited so many hopes and fears in the breasts of anxious 
“ operators,” we know not, but we feel sure he would have 
satisfied bond fide stockholders that their interests would be 
well cared for. The question must now, however, be fought 
out upon the lines on which it has been placed ; and we can- 
not doubt that a change in the management of the Great 
Eastern Railway is desirable, and will produce substantial 
benefits to all concerned. While it must be admitted that the 
manner in which the attack upon the present Board was com- 
menced is unusual, we think it has been fairly proved that 
the unfavourable criticisms by which it has been supported 
are larged justified by the circumstances of the Company. Its 
position now is not substantially better than when the great 
change was made in its management ten years ago. The 
promises that were then made of reductions in the working 
expenses have not been fulfilled. The gravamen of the 
charges urged against the Directors still is that the working 
expenses are excessive, that while the receipts have been 
increasing—though slowly—the shareholders have not reaped 
the benefit of the increase, seeing that it has been swallowed 
up by the growing expenditure. While this is so, it is also 
the case that the working expenses were exceptionally high, 
even before this last advance, although the Great Eastern trains 
are worked at more moderate rates of speed than, for instance, 
those of the Great Western and Great Northern Companies. 
It is true that the Great Eastern runs in part through a sparsely- 
peopled district, but the considerable development that has 
taken place already in the passenger-traffic shows that much 
more may be accomplished by means of a liberal policy. 
Numerous travelling facilities and moderate fares would benefit 
the Great Eastern, as they have done other lines; and at a time 
when Railways that for long years paid nothing to their ori- 
ginal shareholders have at last (as in the case of the North 
British) begun to yield a dividend, it is not surprising that the 
Great Eastern Shareholders should be of opinion that it ought 
not to be impossible to secure a similar result in the case of 
their property. 








THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION ON PROFESSOR 
BARRETT’S PAPER. 

OW that we have before us a full report of Professor Barrett's 
paper and of the discussion upon it, we may be permitted 

to express our hope that the British Association will really take 
some action on the subject of the paper, in spite of the protests 
of the party which we may call the party of superstitious in- 
credulity. We say superstitious incredulity, because it is really 
a pure superstition, and nothing else, to assume that we are so 
fully acquainted with the laws of Nature, that even carefully 
examined facts, attested by an experienced observer, ought to be 
cast aside as utterly unworthy of credit, only because they do 
not at first sight seem to be in keeping with what is most clearly 
known already. Professor Barrett, we are told, is a ‘‘ thoroughly 
trained man of science,” ‘‘ trained under the eye of the most dis- 
tinguished physicist of the present day, Professor Tyndall.” 
No one, we suppose, has thrown the slightest doubt upon 
his veracity. His paper itself has no grain of credulity in it. 
He catches at no hasty explanation of the facts for which he 
vouches, He is not an advocate of the spiritualistic explanation 
which is so fashionable among many. He is not, indeed, so 
well known as Mr. Crookes, whose great experiments on 
the physical energy of light have made him eminent as a 
man of science, but then his paper does not make such 
immense drafts on the belief of men of science as Mr. Crookes’s 
various papers on kindred subjects have made ; and that is in 
itself a great advantage, for Mr. Crookes has evidently procured 
for himself the reputation,—justly or unjustly,—of having a soft 
point in his brain somewhere, and accepting evidence on very easy 
terms in testing marvels. Now Professor Barrett’s paper shows 
neither haste to theorise nor eagerness to accept doubtful facts. 
He relates only what he has tested very carefully himself under 
all the severest tests he can devise, and what he says in rela- 
tion to mesmerism can probably be confirmed by nearly every one 
who has made mesmerism a subject of careful study. The de- 
scription, at least, of his experiments on the little girl in West- 
meath, who, when under his mesmeric influence, could describe 
exactly what he himself knew, even though it was a locality in 
London where she had never been, but could not go beyond the 
contents of his own thought at the time, may be strongly confirmed 
from other sources. An intimate friend of the present writer's, when 
in Calcutta, found the very same limit to the “ clairvoyance,” as it is 
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called, of a native girl, who was thrown into the mesmeric trance. 
She could describe minutely what was in his pockets, so far as he 
himself knew it, but when the contents of his pockets were 
changed without his knowledge, her insight failed. So, too, she 
could describe exactly the place on which his mind was fixed in 
England, so far as his own memory served him, Where his 
memory failed, her insight failed. Certainly all that Professor 
Barrett said of the phenomena of mesmerism, curious as it is, can 
be adequately confirmed from other sources. 

We cannot see, then, why, when he came to describe the 
phenomena he had tested so carefully in a sphere which seems to 
be outside that of the influence of mind on mind, any one should 
be disposed to brand him at once as credulous or unscientific, Let 
us quote his own very cautious and deliberate words :— 

** About twelve months ago I was told that the daughter of a gentle- 

man of good position in society, a child not quite ten years old, was 
troubled with knockings, for which mo cause could be assigned. These 
sounds came on whenever the child was in a passive condition, and 
apparently displayed some intelligence, as they would keep time to a 
tune, or, by rapping at certain letters, would spell out words. As the 
family were living in my neighbourhood, I made their acqnaintance, 
and obtained permission to examine these mysterious knockings. 
found that, in the full glare of sunlight—when every precaution to pre- 
vont deception had been taken—still these raps would occur, in dif- 
ferent parts of the room, entirely ont of reach of the child, whose hands 
and feet I was watching closely. A dozen times have I tested the 
phenomena in every way that the ingenuity of sceptical friends could 
suggest, and the result was that I could come to no other conclusion 
but that the sounds were real objective raps, displaying intelligence, 
and yet certainly not produced by any visible cause. I have often had 
the sounds occurring on a small table, above and below the surface of 
which my hands were placed, and have felt the jarring of the taps on 
that part of the table enclosed between my hands. I have taken 
scoptieal friends to witness these phenomena, and their testimony 
agrees with mine. It must be borne in mind that the conditions of 
the experiment are singularly unfavourable either for fraud or 
hallucination. To avoid the possibility of the former, I have held 
the hands and feet of the child, and still obtained the knockings; 
they have occurred on the Jawn, on an umbrella, far removed from the 
possivility of deception by servants. Then, again, the impressions 
matie on the senses by the bright sunlight, conversation, and movement, 
were perpetually correcting any tendency to fall into a state of reverie, 
even had I not specially guarded myself against this danger. I can 
give no explanation of the occurrence, but it is a curious fact that these 
manifestations, after rising to a maximum, in the case of this child, 
gradually faded away, and now have entirely ceased. All that can be 
said concerning the child is that her health is stronger now than when 
subject to this curious malady. Were it imposture on her part, she 
would be more likely now to produce these manifestations, as the 
interest of friends having been excited, temptations to deceit through 
desire for notoriety are stronger now than during the time of my in- 
vestigation, whon scarcely any one outside her family circle knew of 
the facts. I think it is my duty to put on record the facts I have 
narrated,” 
Now is that the language of a fanatic, or of one who was greedy 
of marvel, and had not the discrimination to guard against the 
illusions to which the mind of the observer itself is subject? 
Whatever be the explanation of such facts,—which of course is a 
matter for scientific men to discover,—it is at least a satisfaction 
to know tbat in some cases they are genuine, as it relieves one of 
the necessity of assuming the existence of such vast masses of 
credulity and fraud as Professor Lankester’s position, for instance, 
would apparently require. No doubt, whatever may be the nucleus 
of reality in these eccentric capacities of special organisations, 
large adventitious bodies of hysteric extravagance and illusion 
and direct fraud are quite sure to collect round them. But it is 
at least some comfort to have reason to believe that the origin of 
the whole belief is not in fraud, but in a basis of real fact, how- 
ever much smaller than the structure which credulity and super- 
stition raise upon it. 

We cannot pretend to understand the only reason which has 
ever been given why the real occurrence of these extra- 
ordinary phenomena should not be at least provisionally ac- 
cepted, whenever a genuine and careful man of science, who 
commands attention in other departments of observation, attests 
them, Dr. Carpenter is reported to have said, in the British 
Association :—‘‘ We scientific men accept Mr. Crookes’s state- 
ments upon the radiometer, and upon the whole series of beautiful 
researches by which he has brought that instrument to its present 
position. Why do we accept them? Because these can be reproduced 
at any time, and by any person. If Mr. Crookes would show us 
the phenomena which he has described, or if you or Dr. Huggins 
would show us the phenomena at any time which have been 
described in your writings, we would give them exactly the same 
attention ; and that remark was received in the section with 
general applause. Now Dr. Carpenter's valuable book on 
‘‘Mental Physiology” is crammed full of facts which he 
himself believes, and which we are most of us willing to 
accept on his authority or on the other excellent authorities 








which he quotes, but which the exeuse which he here suggests 
would be, as far as we can see, just as good reason for xo. 
jecting, as it is for rejecting absolutely the attestations of Mr, 
Barrett, or Mr, Wallace, or Mr. Crookes, concerning these 
marvellous phenomena, Dr. Carpenter could hardly reproduce 
at pleasure, for a crowd of curious inquirers, a single one of the 
strange phenomena of sleep-walking, or dual memory, or 
exalted faculty during the hours of sleep, which he so carefully 
records and so ably discusses. If we are to reject good and 
scientific testimony as to abnormal states of body or mind 
solely on the plea that it cannot be reproduced at pleasure, 
more than half the scientifie data given us in Dr. Carpenter's 
valuable book should certainly be treated by scientific men 
as if they were little more than imaginary. We do not suppose 
that Dr. Carpenter meant to say this. What he did, no doubt, 
mean to say, and what is very wise and undeniable, is that a 
scientific man will not at once accept as fact everything, however 
little in keeping with other experience, which another scientific 
man has observed, until other scientific men come upon 
similar facts which tend to verify and confirm these obser- 
vations. That is a very sound position. And it applies to 
the abnormal facts stated in his own work, just so far 
as they have not been repeatedly verified, either in detail, or 
at least in type, by several independent observers. But that is no 
reason at all for not accepting the deliberate statements of such 
scientific men as Mr. Barrett, or Mr. Wallace, or Mr. Crookes,— 
as at least establishing a case for careful inquiry and investigation, 
still less for asserting that there is no occasion to inquire until 
one of them can reproduee all the facts he has observed in pre- 
sence of a full section of the British Association. ‘The fact is, 
of course, that this last condition is possible at all only in relation to 
a very limited department of physical science,—experimental 
science. Even for the phenomena of an occultation or an eclipse, you 
must wait till the conditions of an occultation or an eclipse recur, 
Where you are dealing with peculiar organisations, especially if 
there is any reason to believe them morbid organisations, it is 
absurd to suppose you can get your phenomena when and where 
you will, Professor Barrett’s patient began to lose her peculiar 
power just when it was beginning to excite most attention, and 
it would be simply childish to say that because this was so she 
never had it. You might just as well argue that because a man 
recovers from the dual state of consciousness which is sometimes 
caused by a great blow on the brain, or a brain-fever, this dual 
state of consciousness never existed, and that its phenomena are 
not worth study. We are quite sure that Dr. Carpenter does not 
really hold the view which his language seems to convey, other- 
wise he would not be so ready, as he evidently is, to investigate this 
curious subject. Nevertheless, the language itself may mislead. It 
is evident that there are persons who think—we do not believe 
that Dr. Carpenter is one of them, though Professor Lankester 
evidently is—that utter incredulity is the right and 
scientific state of mind in relation to such facts as are 
detailed by Professor Barrett, and who are greatly fortified in 
that opinion by detecting a gross fraud now and then,—though such 
frauds would most likely have never been conceived or devised, if 
there had not been some curious phenomena to imitate, which 
had previously inspired a well-founded confidence. It seems to 
us that science incurs a very serious danger of forcing persons 
who are not really competent to pursue these investigations with 
sufficient strictness, to dabble in them, and perhaps founder in 
waters quite too deep for them, when it holds aloof in grand 
incredulity from a class ef phenomena which have now conquered 
a certain amount of belief from a good many highly disciplined in- 
tellects, and when it is disposed to affix a sort of stigma to the mere 
investigation of them, Mr. Ray Lankester is profoundly right in 
saying that there is a ‘‘ quite unsuspected amount of incapacity 
for observing ” among us ordinary mortals. That is quite true. But 
the way to increase the amount, instead of to diminish it, is 
to leave ordinary mortals, unassisted by the more disciplined 
observation of men of science, to deal with complicated and 
abnormal phenomena, and to tell them they are fools for asking 
questions at all about matters of which they hear so much. It 
is the close attention of men of science to these abnormal faots 
which will despel the illusions and superstitions of practical men. 
But men of science cannot even begin to teach us without receiving 
with due respect all cautious and sifted statements, such as Pro- 
fessor Barrett’s, of the facts, and taking these as the basis for their 
inquiry. ‘To assume, as Professor Lankester appears to do, that 
because there are fraud and credulity in plenty to be found in con- 
nection with these facts,—as thereis, no doubt, in connection with 
all nervous diseases,—fraud and credulity will account for all 
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the carefully attested statements of accurate and conscientious 
observers, is to saw away at the very branch of the tree of know- 
ledge on which Inductive science necessarily rests, and to bring 
the whole structure toppling to the ground. 





ENGLISH TRAVELLERS AND ENGLISH GUIDE-BOOKS. 
‘F Biideker would only come to England and Ireland, and apply 
his method to the production of Guides to our English 
Counties, we suspect he would soon reap a great harvest of profit 
from the speculation. It is true that Mr. Murray gives us very 
thorough and instructive, though rather heavy, County Guides, and 
that Mr. Black has furnished us with a series of much more port- 
able and cheaper works of the same class ; but so far as our experi- 
ence goes, neither Black’s nor Murray's County Guides, still less 
their Guides to Ireland, answer the purposes which Biideker'’s 
Guides to Germany, Switzerland and the Tyrol answer so admir- 
ably. In the first place, the English Guide-writers are too 
ambitious, and in the next, they don’t throw themselves into 
the position of the travellers, whose staff and compass 
they ought to be. They will tell you a great deal you don't 
at all want to know, and they won’t tell you what it is quite 
necessary for your comfort to know. We will not go so far as to 
say that the British tourist does not usually care to know all the 
country seats in the neighbourhood of any place he may visit. But 
we will say that a great many such travellers don’t care a rush for 
information of this kind, and feel rather bored by it:—“‘ The mansion 
is plain, consisting of a centre with projecting wings, but very 
pleasantly situated ; an ample lawn sloping down to the river 
bank; an amphitheatre of magnificent trees sloping gradually 
around it ;” or this :—“ To the north is situated the well-wooded 
park, encircling a handsome mansion, whose classical facade is 
really very good and graceful. It was built about forty years ago, 
from the designs of Mr. Vokins, a London artist.” Yet that is 
the sort of information which fills up, we should think, one-third 
almost of the English and Irish Guide-books, a good deal of 
space being uniformly devoted to the history of the families who 
reside in these magnificent mansions. Well, we will not say that 
the average British tourist despises this minute information about 
all the big “ places” in the neighbourhood he visits. But we do 
say there is information which it is much more essential for him to 
have which the Guide-books hardly ever give him, and not a little 
which it would be very interesting to him to have which the 
Guide-books cannot give him, only because they are crammed up 
with the descriptions of the fine rooms in these big houses, and the 
common-place monuments in the village church. To us, we con- 
fess, all these minutize about the big houses is infinitely depress- 
ing; and we could spare not a few of the statements about 
Town-halls, built in no particular style by no architect worth 
mention, or commercial schools in the Elizabethan style, or a local 
Atheneum erected in 1813, and the like. That is the sort of 
thing which strikes one with despair when one takes up a Guide, 
and which makes one lay it down so very quickly again, that even 
useful information which it does contain secreted away somewhere, 
is often missed. Who wants to see all the stupid Grammar Schools 
or stupider Athenzeumsin the provincial towns of England? People 
travel, we suppose, for new intpressions of some kind, of either 
beauty, or dignity, or grandeur, or quaintness, or grotesqueness, 
and not to fill their eyes with a number of common-place shapes, 
which they forget again at once, or which they recall with regret, 
if they are unhappy enough to recall them at all. 

The first thing a traveller wants to know about a place be- 
fore he goes to it, is, what there is in or near it which he might 
wish to go there on purpose to see; and next, what is the best 
place in which to take up his residence, when he gets there. 
On neither of these points are our English guide-books at all 
explicit. They enumerate in the most dutiful way all the things 
which it will certainly bore you to see, but they hardly ever hint 
that it will be an unspeakable bore, and they describe the rubbish 
at a length almost as wearisome as the noblest scenes. Then, 
again, before you get to a place, you want to know which of its 
inns will suit you best, and, for that purpose, where they are 
situated, and what afe the advantages of each situation. Bideker 
almost always tells you this clearly, so that with one of his Guides 
you know before-hand what course to decide upon. But in no 
respect are Murray’s and Black’s Guides less informing than in 
relation to the inns. They give you a dry list, leaving you to 


assume that the inn first mentioned is the most important, but 
they say nothing at all of the situation, whether noisy or quiet, 
whether commanding a view or commanding none, whether near 
the pleasantest walks or far from them, and you enter the town, 


therefore, with just as much and just as little knowledge as to the 
inns you would be likely to prefer, as you would have if you did 
not possess a guide at all. 

Then, again, what you usually travel for is to see the most 
characteristic and beautiful scenery. Now it is pretty certain 
that in most of Black’s County Guides, and many even of 
Murray's, you will get little or no information about any vil- 
lage which is so small as to have no considerable inn, even 
though it may be the very centre of some of the loveliest scenery 
in the neighbourhood. Yet you would give up a good deal of 
information as to the geological strata of a county, or the history 
of a county town from the Conquest to the present day, or 
technical criticisms on church architecture, to know where you 
ought to try and get a lodging if you really want to see 
the most characteristic scenery in the most thorough manner. 
This we can certainly say,—that in recent explorations of two 
or three English counties, the situations in which we found the 
greatest charm were those not even hinted at in the Guide-books, 
while the places most highly praised in the Guide-books were 
removed to a most inconvenient distance from the more 
charming scenes. Of course, that is in great measure due 
to the fact that the pleasantest places are the most soli- 
tary, and that you cannot always get any accommodation 
at all where you would best like to stay. Still the Guide- 
books leave you to find this out for yourselves, when a hint 
to that effect would often put you on inquiries which would 
result in your seeing twice as much as you would otherwise see, 
with half the trouble. Again, the English and Irish Guide-books 
are most remiss in mentioning the finest walks in the neigh- 
bourhood even of the spots which they do profess to describe. 
Biideker will almost always tell you of any very fine walk in 
the neighbourhood of a Swiss or a Tyrolese inn, and exactly how 
to find it. He will say,—‘‘Go up the road about five minutes’ walk 
to the east of the inn, and then turn over a stile to the left,” and 
so forth, and you seldom find any difficulty in following his 
directions. But the English and Irish Guide-books hardly ever 
help the traveller in this way. They will tell you, of course, 
about the formal “sights,” and they are most minute in 
discriminating between the styles of architecture of the old 
and new parts of the various churches,—whether they are 
Perpendicular, or Decorated, or Early-English, or Norman, 
or Renaissance. But what you want to know, first and fore- 
most, when you get to a pleasant country place,—namely, 
which way to walk to get the most characteristic notion of 
the geography of the place; and next, which way to walk to 
see the most sequestered nooks, which, without being told of 
them before, you would be too likely to miss,—this our Guide- 
books hardly ever seem to tell you. And the worst of it is that 
this sort of information is hardly ever supplied on the spot. 
Often the local population think very little of the beauties of 
their own neighbourhood, and not unfrequently have not even 
heard that they are to be admired at all. 

The cardinal vice of our Guide-books is that they worry us with 
the history, geology, antiquarianism, and all the dry information 
concerning the places we go to see, which they can collect, and 
regard themselves in fact as giving us a sort of ‘ object-lesson ” 
on our travels. Now that is a radically bad point of view. We 
want to enjoy ourselves, not to be put through a series of dates 
and scientific facings ; and they occupy all the space which is 
wanted for helping us to enjoy ourselves, with pedantic stuff that 
is only fit for the Archzological Society, or the Geological Society, 
or the Camden Society, or the Numismatic Society, or some other 
Society whose object is to make you realise what a bore it is to 
have had ancestors who have left behind them so many tire- 
some signs of themselves which it is both troublesome and unin- 
structive to have paraded before your bewildered eyes. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Mer tee 
THOUGHTS BY THE WAY ON A BEATEN TRACK.—II. 
[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
Berne.—Is there any natural law of house-architecture? I think 
M. Taine, who would derive all the characteristic qualities of men 
from local and climatic circumstances, would be puzzled to apply 
his rule to men’s dwellings. Why does the arcade principle pre- 
vail in the streets of Berne, Turin, Chester, and not in those of 
dozens of cities in their immediate neighbourhood? Take 
Lucerne and Berne, for instance, distant about forty miles, as the 
crow flies, [ take it, from each other, almost under the same 





parallel of latitude, having the same climate, forming part of 
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the same country, inhabited by the same race, speaking the same 
language—with some dialectic differences—both of about equal 
antiquity, and probably very little changed substantially from 
what they were centuries ago (in Lucerne the old bird’s-eye-view 
plan of 1598, a copy of which may be seen at Falck-Givelli’s, the 
bankers, is almost a fac-simile of the present town). Why is 
every old street in Berne arcaded, and only a small bit of one in 
Lucerne ; whilst at Strasburg, for instance, about 120 miles from 
Berne, there is an arcade which might be transplanted to 
the latter city without one’s finding out the difference, but 
for the language used on the shop-fronts? What makes the 
change the more remarkable is that Lucerne retains two speci- 
mens of the old covered bridges,—i.e., arcades thrown across a 
river, which recur, I think, invariably throughout the Entlebuch, 
and full half-way towards Berne. 

Neuchdtel.—Not less striking is the disappearance of the 
wooden house proper before the wood-and-plaster house, as you 
enter French Switzerland from Berne, and that after having passed 
through the Emmenthal, probably the district of central Europe 
in which the art of wooden architecture has been carried to the 
maximum of perfection, deserving almost the name of a fine art. 
(Certainly the builder of a North American log-hut would look 
with astonishment on the marvellously complicated scaffolding 
which is required for the construction of one of the better 
wooden houses, say about Langnau.) It cannot be the abund- 
ance of wood only which has led the Emementhalers, and, indeed, 
probably a majority of their countrymen, to cling to it for their 
material. The slopes of the Jura yonder are quite as thickly 
clothed with forest as any of the lower hill-chains of the Alps. Yet 
although dwellings wholly or partly built of wood may recur in 
the valleys, not only of the Jura but of the Vosges, they are in 
no sense wooden houses, but huts or sheds growing into houses. 

But have we not precisely the same phenomenon presented to 
us in almost all narratives of travel amongst savage tribes? Do 
not all recent travellers in Central Africa describe to us the 
form and fashion of huts as constantly changing among neigh- 
bouring tribes, though all local circumstances may be precisely 
the same, no less than the mode of dressing the hair, or the other 
elements of a toilette singularly simple as respects what we deem 
essentials ? And may it not be that much of the charm of travelling 
in Switzerland is that it retains yet, within a small local compass, 
so much of the variety and individuality of what was once savage 
life, refined only and with the rougher angles rounded off ? Just as 
in our own society the kilt, the bagpipes, the reel and Highland- 
fling are prized and cherished unconsciously, because they are mere 
bits of tamed-down savagery in the midst of our flat civilisation. 
‘‘ Does not this remind you of a corroborie?” I asked, a few 
months ago, of a young Australian lady, as we were looking-on 
one evening in the camp of the London Scottish at Wimbledon, 
whilst some respectable bare-legged gentlemen, most of them 
elderly, with cocks’ feathers in their caps, were kicking and leap- 
ing, and occasionally twirling each other round, to the squeal of 
the bagpipes, encouraged now and then by a little scream from 
the spectators. ‘I was thinking so at that very moment,” she 
replied. 

By the way, with the habit of building in wood, it is observable 
that on entering French Switzerland the art of wood-carving, 
properly so called, which prevails from Tyrol hitherwards, also 
disappears. ‘There may be such a thing, but I have gone through 
by far the greater part of this town without coming across one of 
those wood-carvers’ shops which are the delight and drain-purse 
of the traveller in Interlaken, Berne, &c. I think the art is, on 
the whole, at its highest in Berne. The Tyrolese wood-carvers are 
wonderfully faithful to nature, but the Bernese seem to me to 
have a peculiar maestria, as if they, so to speak, thought in wood, 
using the material as a familiar language for the expression of any 
passing fancy or feeling. There is an old-world humour about 
much of their handiwork which is lineally descended from that 
of the wood-carvers of the middle-ages, coupled with greater 
mastery of detail ; whilst, again, other productions of theirs display 
a wonderful grace and elegance, enhanced often by those delicate 
flower-paintings in oil, all the work of a Bernese lady, which will 
make such pieces two or three centuries hence objects of the keenest 
competition amongst bric-a-brac hunters. 

I suspect much of the Bernese humour is the result of their 
bear-worship,—for it is really impossible to mistake the fact that 
the bear at Berne is almost the exact equivalent of a Red-skin’s 
‘*totem.” The bear is essentially a grotesque beast, and the con- 
stant study of his form and attitudes cannot fail to bring out a 
grim kind of humour, wherever any spark of it can be kindled, 


Here, at Neuchatel, there does not seem to be the least trace of 
humour. There is much that is pretty, but all is tame and 
correct. 

Dijon.—I could not help again noticing, as we entered France 
the contrast between the two sides of the Swiss frontier—the 
thickly-studded manufacturing villages in the valleys of the Swisg 
Jura, their absence in those of the French. Yet France is eyi. 
dently not suffering ; she is simply not going ahead like Switzer. 
land. The country from Neuchatel hitherwards has been full of 
réservistes released from their twenty-eight days’ service, They 
appear to have responded very generally to the call made upon 
them. But it is complained that whilst very quiet and orderly 
when in uniform, as soon as they don the blouse again they be- 
come saucy and noisy. Iam struck by the quiet, almost subdued 
manners of the officers. I have as yet seen not one sample of the 
Bobadils of the Second Empire. The growing habit of silence 
among the French, in the railways and at tables d'hdte, impresses 
me also more and more. The cheery, talkative Frenchman of the 
tables Chéte of thirty years ago seems almost as extinct as the 
megatherium. Even the specimens of the commis voyageur whom 
I have met have been perfectly quiet. Indeed, the only equiva- 
lents to the noisy, offensive French ‘‘ drummer” of former days, 
whom I have come across, were three Germans at Strasburg. 

Paris.—As far as I can judge from a very brief visit, I find here 
a wonderful change in the state of the public mind from what it 
was two yearsago. Then all was discouragement and uncertainty ; 
now there seems to be a repose anda confidence in the future such 
as I have never known, as far as my recollection extends. No 
doubt Alsace-Lorraine is not forgotten, and the hope of one day 
recovering the lost provinces is firmly cherished ; but as respects 
internal affairs, there is a feeling that the Republic is established 
for good; that though Bonapartist coups-de-main are not impos- 
sible, they can never succeed; that the Legitimist cause is gone 
for ever, and Orleanism utterly extinct. The last opinion is averred 
without the least attempt to deny the personal capacity of several 
members of the Orleans family and may therefore be considered all 
the more reliable. Of course there are complaints of dear living, 
heavy taxes, and the rest; certain ‘‘ industries de Paris” have 
remained extinct since the deportations after the Commune, and 
as far as the present year is concerned, there are fears for the 
vintage ; but French trade has only been somewhat disquieted 
by what has been in other countries a commercial crisis during 
the early part of the year, and on the whole, it is said that every- 
thing is fairly sound and solid in the French commercial world. 
It was observed to me that though after the war it used to be 
said that there could be no more trade with Germany, it was 
nevertheless found that Germany could produce certain things so 
cheaply that commercial relations with her were being daily 
opened out anew. J. M. L. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


A DRIVE IN DEVONSHIRE.—III. 
(To THE EpiTOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—The stars were shining brilliantly, and Phoebe Junior was 
beginning to betray a strong opinion that every gate we passed 
ought to be the gate of her appointed stable-yard, before we 
drew up before the quaint and foreign-looking archway of 
the ‘‘ Three Crowns” at Chagford. The accumulated dust of 
many and various hills was on the drag which had been in con- 
| stant service, for though from St. Mary Tedburne to Crockern- 

well, Drewsteignton, and Chagford was mainly an up-hill journey, 

there were many and steep descents, and Cecilia was inconsolable 

if I did not put on the drag even for some of the mildest. Now 
j and then, I believe, she wished me to put it on for going up- 
| hill, though she maintained it was down-hill. Indeed nothing 
| will be found to sustain more effectually Professor Ray Lankester’s 
| statement that there is ‘‘an unsuspected amount of incapacity 
| for observation” among ordinary people, than our very lively 
| discussions at times as to whether we were going up hill or down, 
| —not, of course, that I would any sooner admit that we are ordinary 
| people than that ours are ordinary dogs, an hypothesis so absurd 

that you might use it to disprove any other which logically 
| followed from it; but on the score of powers of observation, taken 
| alone, I admit ours are not among the greatest spirits of the age. 
_ The drag controversy at times became so vivid, that I thought of 

laying a spirit-level across the seats of the trap, and conditioning 
| that only when the air-bulb mounted in the opposite direction to 
_ Phoebe Junior, should there be any question of the drag ; but I 
| doubt if Chagford could have produced the article. 
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There could hardly be a more picturesque situation than 
that of Chagford, though the town itself is, if I may be 
excused the truism, ‘‘towny.” It has a newly-built market- 

, which it at once judiciously shut up, the towns-people, I 
suppose, preferring the alternative of no market-day and silence. 
This, I thought, showed a candid and open mind in the towns- 
people,—the power to confess and repent promptly of an error 
being unusual on the part of municipal bodies. The churchyard, 
immediately opposite our inn, which commands a beautiful view 
over the valley of the Teign, is the popular promenade and meet- 
ing-place of the town. There go the children in their perambu- 
lators, and there congregate the men. Many a child, I think, 
might say, with Wordsworth’s little heroine, — 


‘My stockings there I often knit, 
My kerchief there I hem ; 
And there upon the ground I sit, 
I sit and sing to them. 


And often after sunset, Sir, 
When it is light and fair, 
I take my little porringer, 
And eat my supper there.” 
Stately trees give it shade. Crowds of white butterflies haunt 
the place, as though to supply the favourite emblems of im- 
mortality. There seemed to be a close alliance instead of a 
natural antagonism between the Churchyard and the Inn ; for the 
inn was not noisy, and in the churchyard there was no gloom. 
The scenery around was most lovely. By twenty minutes’ climb 
behind the inn you may reach the top of one of the many “tors” 
into which Dartmoor swells, and command a lovely panorama of 
rolling moorland, and pastures reclaimed from the wild, and dis- 
tant faint blue hills. Antique granite piles crown half the heights 
around, adding greatly to the picturesqueness of the effect. And 
the valleys are not mere depressions in the moorland, but often 
romantic wooded glens, like that of the so-called parks, 
Gidleigh and Whyddon, which are not parks at all, but 
wild glens, where the Teign rushes through boulders as grand 
as those which stud the bed of the Wharfe at Bolton or that 
of the Dove in Dovedale. The old thatched Mill, with its great 
water-wheel, in Holy Street, as it is called (in Gidleigh Park), is 
the paradise of artists,—and they do not neglect it. Still more 
wild and sequestered is Whyddon Park and its neighbourhood, 
where the Teign suddenly enters one of the most unique and 
tugged little gorges which I ever saw. It has a sort of toy- 
sublimity about it, if I may be permitted the paradox, resembling 
one of the grandest Scotch glens where a river runs between 
bare and steep though rounded mountains, if this were seen from 
‘such a height as to dwarf the scale of the whole. These were 
indeed but dwarf-mountains, which, under ordinary circumstances, 
might be climbed in five minutes, by which the Teign was bor- 
dered, but so bold and so bare of everything but burnt-up grass 
and prickly gorse that they, and the great granite boulders through 
which the Teign sparkles at the bottom, give an effect of 
grandeur and confusion far beyond anything that the minute 
scale of the whole would warrant. A pertinacious desire seized 
me to see a certain ‘* Logan-stone ” in the bed of the stream here, 
—in other words, a granite boulder, which a short time ago was a 
rocking-stone, but which has now got so silted up with sand that it 
rocks no longer,—and as we approached the river on the side on 
which there was no path, I had to get Cecilia and the dogs 
through the stream by fording. Even Cecilia, however, found it 
far from unpleasant, in that warm summer's evening, to paddle in 
the clear, brown water. You seem to make the scenery more 
your own, to enter deeper into the heart of it, as you get rid of 
shoes and socks, and feel rushing round you the very water which 
is on its way into the rocky gorge at whose mouth you stand, 
for here the Teign passes abruptly from broad and smiling 
meadows into a narrow cleft between the round, bare hills. We 
reached the Logan-stone, only to find a great stone oddly balanced 
on a small one in the middle of the solitary stream, and a warning 
to fishers to beware of fishing—I suppose without the owner's 
leave — painted in large, black letters on it, to my great dis- 
comfiture, not because I wanted to fish, but because it intro- 
duced various unpleasant reminders of proprietors, magistrates, 
and game-laws into the heart of that wild scene. Then what a climb 
was that up the side of the hill! It was not the mere steepness, but 
the glassy slipperiness of the sward, and the prickliness of the gorse 
at which you caught to hold your own, which made it so difficult. 
Cecilia would not trust the dogs to themselves, as they were keen 
after the rabbits, nor to me, from a general distrust of my vigilance, 
so they dragged her about whithersoever the scent of rabbits 
took them, and the sward gave her no footing, and the gorse 


at the very edge of the summit, crying out that the dogs were 
dragging her back into the abyss. Safely landed, however, on the 
north-western boundary of the ravine,—which is called Huns-tor, 
and which is strewn with the same grand fragments of granite which 
everywhere make the scenery of Dartmoor recall to us the age of 
stone,—what a sunset view we had for our reward. The opposite 
opening of the ravine is covered with gnarled oaks, and with huge 
mossy rocks, like those on which we sit. Eastwards the Teign 
winds away into the solitary gorge with an effect as if it were 
running up-hill ; and westwards Dartmoor rises in a series of hills, 
on all of which huge granite cairns break the line of gold and 
crimson sky ; delicate pink cloudlets float about in the air above 
us like fragments of an interrupted dream, and as they turn pale 
at last we reluctantly leave our delightful resting-place, and plod 
back to Chagford beneath a starlight as brilliant as that of the 
tropics. 

The only fault of Dartmoor to the visitor is that you find it 
very hard indeed to establish yourself upon it. The towns are not 
the places you would voluntarily choose ; but the only inns where 
they don’t make difficulties about keeping you are in the towns. 
In the moorland villages where you would like to stay, the landlords 
are kindly and hospitable for an hour or two, but resolute not to 
have you above a single night at most. At North Bovey, for in- 
stance,—most picturesque of Devonshire villages, built round a 
group of oaks and mighty ashes, and with a magnificent old 
weather-beaten church watching over it,—we persuaded a village 
landlady to keep us for a night, but when the morning came, 
kindly but firmly she insisted on our departure, under penalty of 
remaining without dinner and without attendance. We were 
most reluctant to go. I was somewhat unwell, for the previous 
night,— 

“A night 
In which the bounds of heaven and earth were lost,” 

had blazed hour after hour with lightning ; and little Billie, who 
had rashly swallowed a bee or wasp, and got stung in the throat, 
had allowed us little sleep, having been literally what the 
transcendental lady in ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit” felt she should be, if 
she dwelt long on the enigmas of life,—a ‘‘gasping one,”—through 
all the earlier part of the night. But go we must. Firmly,—not 
peremptorily,—we were ejected and sent on to Manaton,—an 
island green with a granite boulder on it, and another equally 
picturesque church watching over it, flanked by a yew of vast 
dimensions, where another negotiation of the same kind began. 
‘We might rest there a bit, and lunch, and then try a farm-house 
about half-a-mile on, but they did not take staying visitors.”— 
‘“‘ Had they no bed-room ?”—* Oh yes, but they were not accus- 
tomed to staying company, and they never had fresh meat.”— 
‘“Well, but if we agreed to bacon and eggs?”—“ Well, they 
were not anxious for staying visitors.” And all this was so 
pleasantly said, and with such obvious friendliness, that it was 
impossible to feel offended. At last the host interceded with 
his wife that we might stay one night, and never did we have 
pleasanter accommodation or better-prepared meals. But the 
next day, again, mildly but positively, we were dismissed ; for 
Saturday night and Sunday were coming, when our room would be 
much more useful than our company. On we must go. It wasa 
pity. For Dartmoor is not really to be seen from the towns, and 
Manaton is one of the finest situations for really entering into the 
grandeur of its scenery. The most characteristic of its cairns,— 
the one called Bowerman’s Nose,—a great pile of granite, the top 
of which has been worn away by many a blast into the shape of a 
rude becapped Hindoo idol with a mighty nose,—is within a mile 
of Manaton, on the wildest part of the moor. Numbers of 
almost equally picturesque cairns surround it, within a circle of a 
few miles. Here, as you approach, there seems to be a council of 
Scandinavian Gods, Thor and Odin and their compeers, sitting in 
granddivan. There, again, the boulders seem to make up the ruins 
of a mighty castle. In another place you see in the distance what 
resembles the wreck of an Egyptian pyramid. And for miles and miles 
between them the autumn gorse spreads its rich and fragrant sea of 
yellow blossom, interspersed at rare intervals with a band of purple 
heather,—Rippon Tor, for instance, has such a grand zone of 
imperial purple round it,—while here and there a scarlet-breasted 

stone-chat is sunk in reverie on one of the boulders, or a plover 

hovers above you trying to divert your eye from the neighbourhood 

of its nest. It wasinsuch places as these that we wanted to stay ; 

but only in places like Chagford, Ashburton, Tavistock, and Oke- 

hampton could we really abide as long as we liked, and there 

we were not on the moor, and in some of them at a considerable 

distance from it. 





pierced her gloves, till at last I found her, prostrate and wounded, 





Still, at Ashburton,—where we found the perfection of an inn, 
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with an old garden, and a thirty years’ gardener devoted to his 
flowers, and where we met friends of congenial tastes, who had 
frequent bulletins of the condition of a dog and a sparrow, both 
of high intellectual development, and who could enlighten our 
ignorance as to the different species of fern which crowded the 
deep-sunk lanes,—Pheebe Junior and we greatly enjoyed our 
stay, though Phoebe Junior never had a harder task than that of 
drawing us through Holne Chace and over the moor from Ash- 
burton to Two Bridges and Princetown, where the road climbs for 
at least six miles, and climbs up roads so stony as well as so steep 
that sympathy with Phcebe Junior took away much of our 
pleasure in the magnificent views of the romantic windings of 
the Dart. Steadily she toiled on, with her master at her bridle, 
and a kind mistress scotching the wheels from time to time, that 
she might rest on the toilsome ascent ; hill after hill lay behind 
her, aud ridge on ridge of moorland before, till at length Dart- 
meet bridge was crossed, and as the sun hid himself behind 
clouds, and a cold wind rose, and the beautiful shapes of the 
moorland ridges disappeared, and were succeeded by long flat 
desolate stretches, we approached Two Bridges and Princetown, 
and that gloomy region where sentries pace about the roads, 
and the prison bell rings out from time to time the sad suc- 
cession of the great prison’s regulated hours. At Two Bridges, 
which is the advance-guard of Prince Town, we passed the dreary 
lees of a yesterday’s fair,—a desolate booth or two, where boys 
were still paying their penny for a shot, and small children buy- 
ing unwholesome sweets. Within a mile, in a desolate ravine to 
the north, lies the weird little dwarf oak copse, haunted by vipers, 
and penetrated by such deep gullies that it is said you may sink 
suddenly to the neck if you venture within the net-work of 
the gnarled and moss-grown branches, which is called 
Wistman’s or Wiseman’s Wood. Not an oak exceeds, I think, 
ten feet in height, and most are but eight feet or six. 
Every branch of every tree that we saw was cushioned with the 
softest moss and lichens, so that the air of hoar antiquity about 
the dwarf wood is inexpressibly striking. When the mists are 
swirling about the ravine, as they often are, the weirdness of the 
spot must be most oppressive. It is just the place for an escaped 
convict to hide himself, and after a few hours spent with the vipers, 
and of listening to the sighing of the wind in these prehistoric 
oaks, to give himself up voluntarily, out of sheer preference for 
the prison. Yet under the sunshine, when the herds of Dartmoor 
ponies are galloping about and dashing down with one consent to 
the stream to drink, the drops from the spongy ground flashing 
up behind their heels like diamonds in the sun, and the stone- 
chats are flying from one block of granite to another, and the 
hawks are hovering in the sky, on the look-out for an imprudent 
bird, the weirdness of the place can look almost attractive. 

Not so Princetown itself, though it seems to be regarded as 
a sort of watering-place, and two or three large fishing and 
pleasure parties were lodging there. It certainly is the 
dreariest of bleak neighbourhoods, surrounded by formal 
patches of land cultivated by the prisoners, studded with the 
various signal-posts whence the escape of a convict can be at once 
announced to other stations, and generally enveloped in an 
atmosphere of fear and gloom. Even the houses are tarred 
outside in so slovenly a fashion, that they seem to have black, 
gigantic, dripping fingers closing on them from above, with 
the view of snatching them away to the bottomless pit. The 
inn was full of the dreary pleasure-parties when we arrived, and 
the landlady had to get us a bed out, which, as it was both wet 
and cold, was not very delightful. However, she said it should 
be clean, but when we arrived at the lodging at half-past ten, we 
found that the women of the house had retired, and that the sheets 
had certainly been used some dozen times before. There was 
nothing for it but to pull them off and wrap them up in a corner 
of the room. Even the floor was so doubtful, that one made 
islands for oneself to tread on in it, and for blankets we used our 
own wraps. The dogs slept well, and so did Cecilia. But for 
me, I confess,—partly, perhaps, because I had got nothing but a 
bank or shoal of some ridgy substance which appeared to be 
granite, in the so-called mattress to sleep on,—the night was as 
weary as it was cold. Confused pictures of ‘‘ the Claimant” “retiring 
behind a sapling ” to weep,—they say that he is indistinguishable 
in size from any other prisoner now, and that the sapling might 
really hide some of him,—voices asking me if ‘‘ I should be sur- 
prised to hear” that there would be an explosion of paraffin gas 
shortly before sunrise,—a horrible paraffin lamp diffused its odour 
through the house,—vague remembrances of the scene in the 
Essex marshes in “Great Expectations,” where Pip meets the 
convict, and is threatened with fearful consequences if he does 














not stock his boot with bread-and-butter early in the morning, 
and a ghastly impression that a jury of fishes, with a great flat. 
fish for a judge, had found me guilty of a frightful act of vivisec. 
tion,—rendered my sleep that night certainly a great deal more 
disturbed than that, I should hope, of most of the convicts in the. 
neighbouring prison.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

Your Last YEAR’s CORRESPONDENT, 





PUSS.—A PROTEST. 

(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—You have personally agrieved me, but even ‘‘ constructive. 
imagination ” does not suggest that you will be much moved by 
that. Well, then, you have done disparagement to the feeling 
and character of a highly estimable cat—now I have your ear— 
by the surely over-hasty dictum, to which you last week lent all 
the weight of the Spectator’s authority, that no ‘“‘ man who boasts 
the real intimacy and confidence of a cat would call his four-footed 
friend ‘ Puss.’ ” 

My cat, Sir, or rather the cat holding office, duly established, 
as the cat of this vicarage, does me the honour, or let me say, 
indulges the affectionateness of her own nature, by giving me her 
‘‘real intimacy and confidence.” When her practical character 
leads her ‘not to be a mere spectator when food is being dis- 
cussed,” her resort is to my shoulder. After enjoying the night 
air, she comes regularly to my chamber-window—-“ a spirit in her 
feet,” perhaps, as erst in Shelley’s—for admission to an early 
good-morning. -She sits upon the table often at family prayers. 
She will hasten to welcome me as soon as the front-door opens 
on my return from the parish. She will hide her kittens in the 
recesses of my bed, asin a place of assured safety. She bestows 
upon me, time after time, such pleasant crowings, that some in the 
house are always expecting when she will ‘“ speak like a Christian.” 
And yet, Sir, I always address her as ‘ Puss.” It is her name 
of office, and like myself, she is pleased with her office and proud 
of it. I say “Puss,” as I should say “Captain,” ‘“ Vicar,” 
‘‘ Duke,” ‘* Archbishop,” “ Prince,” —if, that is, I could ‘ boast 
the real intimacy and confidence ”’ of any dukes, archbishops, or 
princes. 

I had intended this to be a mere private remonstrance, but as 
I proceed, the feeling grows upon me that it should be a public 
one. I appeal, like every one else, to the Spectator’s well-known 
fairness. I declare that I was quite as indignant at that unhappy 
‘«K.” as ever Canon Trevor could be. I seem to understand 
better now the Roman dislike to the letter. You will be doing a 
pleasure to my wife, too, who has been longing to see “ Puss” im 
the Spectator, ever since Miss Colenso’s dogs obtained admission 
there. Finally you will be doing a pleasure to “ Puss” herself,. 
who shall have a feast upon the occasion,—‘‘a very elegant one, 
too,” as Callicles says in the “ Gorgias,” which I have just beem 
reading over again.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Selby Vicarage. F. W. Harper. 





THE PREMIER'S SPEECH. 

(To Tue Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Permit me to point out the curious fact that whereas the: 
Tory papers are constantly telling their readers that the ‘‘ atrocity- 
mongers”—as the Bulgarian sympathisers are nick-named im 
some quarters—are pandering to the ambitious designs of Russia, 
and that the latter Power is merely using Servia as a tool, and is 
entirely pursuing its own selfish interests in its attitude towards 
Turkey, we find from the utterances of the Premier—than 
whom no one knows better how to tickle the ears of an English 
audience—that the main end and aim of the policy of England is 
to secure its own vital interests. Five times in the course of 
his speech does the Premier repeat the statement that the vital 
interests of this great nation are of primary importance. How 
contemptible must this clap-trap make England appear in the 
eyes of foreigners, it is needless for me to point out. 

For a statesman devoid of any higher motives than such as 
actuate Lord Beaconsfield in his control of British policy, it is 
perhaps not surprising that he should see nothing but dishonesty 
and wickedness in the conduct of Servia, but it is also curious 
that Lord Beaconsfield should eulogise the ‘‘sublime sentiments” 
of his fellow-countrymen in their indignation at atrocities oecur- 
ring at the other end of Europe, and yet fail to see any justification 
for the uncontrollable anger of the Servians, who are on the spot, 
and who naturally have tenfold greater inducements for active 
interference on behalf of their co-religionists and fellow-country- 
men than we have. 

It would be easy to point out many more inconsistencies and 
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anworthy sentiments in this speech, than which nothing is more 
calculated to alienate the Servians from our sympathies, and to 
drive them into the arms of Russia; but I will not further 
¢respass on your space.—I am, Sir, &c., 

24 St. Ann’s Square, Manchester. Freperick A. Binney. 





BARBADOES. 
[To THe EDITOR OF THE “ SPROTATOR.”} 

Srm,—I have read with much pain your remarks of Saturday on 
the state of affairs at Barbadoes. The “‘ previously-expressed 
opinions " to which you allude were wrong, and they appear to 
you “to be justified by the letter of an occasional correspondent 
in the Times,” because you are not aware, as I am, that that letter 
is thoroughly untruthful. You had no means of knowing that 
4t emanates from a small knot of conspirators against Barbadoes 
self-government, who can only hope to carry out their aims and 
palliate their misdeeds by prejudicing the mind of the English 
public against the institutions of the colony. 

I do not blame you for the conclusions you have arrived at, 
considering the premises from which you start, but it certainly 
sadly shakes the confidence of a colonist in English public opinion, 
which he has hitherto regarded as the palladium of justice, when 
the Times, whose vaunted mission it is to form it, readily admits 
¢o its columns and emphasises by its most conspicuous type all that 
pertains to one side of a question, and pertinaciously refuses 
admission to almost everything that may be said on the other 
side. It is simply disheartening to discover that in days when 
a more sordid consideration would not pay, that there nevertheless 
exist subtle influences superior to justice to which the leading 
journal is amenable. 

Your space, I know, is too valuable to afford sufficient room for 
* the cackle of our” Barbadoes “‘ burgh” in the form of the long 
and perhaps tedious explanations which would be necessary to 
show the false gloss given to our island doings by the Times’ occa- 
sional correspondent, and thereby to extract the sting of your 
own pungent comments, and so I will content myself with asking 
you to suspend your further judgment until the other side of the 
question is also before you. I will ask you more. I will ask you 
to lend us your great influence in obtaining the common justice 
of a fair hearing. 

A petition signed, with hardly an exception, by all the intelli- 
gent and propertied classes of Barbadoes (by no means composed 
exclusively of whites and planters, a majority of the signatures 
‘being those of black and coloured men), has been sent to Lord 
Carnarvon, praying for a Royal Commission to inquire, among 
other things, into the alleged shortcomings and abuses of Bar- 
badoes institutions, and instead of condemning on the evidence 
of the prosecution without hearing the defence, I ask you to atone 
for the unwitting injustice you have done us by urging the grant- 
ing of this Commission, and I will promise not to complain of the 
judgment you may pronounce after duly weighing its report.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 

Langham Hotel, September 25. P. Bruce Austin. 


[We should be very glad to see such a Commission, and are quite 
sure that its report would justify a great many more of the state- 
ments in the Times’ letters than of the statements made by the 
West Indian Committee in London.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
‘Srr,—I have no doubt that Canon Trevor has seen by this time 
that the report he alluded to from Sir H. Wolff's speech has been 
declared to be a canard, and it hardly needed denial, being so 
opposed to the cautious underground policy with which Russia 
is generally accredited. But supposing the Russians had landed 
in Constantinople—which does not necessitate future possession ; 
we might prevent that—would it not have been better than the 
fiendish scenes in Bulgaria and Servia, which it would certainly 
have prevented, and which have done more to weaken the barrier 
between Russia and Constantinople than any diplomacy for the 
last 200 years? The Sultan has the reputation of being very 
sordid, and it appears that he will now entertain ideas of peace 
for the sake of a heavier annual tribute from Servia, which of 
course he is now losing. It is to be hoped that our Government 
will advocate no patched-up peace which shall leave Bulgaria and 
Herzegovinia at the Turkish mercy. How can they learn civili- 
sation under such masters, and as these troubles all began by a 
double tribute being claimed from Herzegovinia, to make up for 
the loss of a million Christian taxpayers from famine and pestil- 


ence in Asia Minor, what will prevent the same occurring again, 
in a few years’time? Most unhappily, scenes almost as bad took 
place in Bulgaria with our countenance in 1854, when during 
Omar Pasha—an Austrian’s—march to the Danube, the Mahom- 
medan as well as Christian villagers fled into the Russian lines, for 
protection from the Bashi-Bazouks. Englishmen were then 
attached to the Turkish Army, and can we wonder that these 
same Officers are now eloquent against our support of Turkey? 
The Conservative papers are trying to turn us from a reform of 
our old policy by reporting Montenegrin atrocities, which they do 
not hesitate to believe, on the authority of a Christian renegade, 
disguised under a Turkish name and title, who bas every induce- 
ment to invent them, though they have hardly even yet acknow- 
ledged their belief in those on the side of the Turks. I think it 
should be remembered that during the last Polish Revolution, 
when Russian soldiers were found without noses, &c., on the field 
of battle, it was shown that in a hand-to-hand fight with the 
national weapon—a scythe—such wounds were likely to be re- 
ceived ; but if they are true, is it surprising, after having received 
similar and even worse treatment at the hands of the Turks fer 
nearly 400 years, that the Montenegrins should be cruel in their 
revenge? If they had a sea-port granted to them which gave 
them access to the Adriatic and to other countries, they would make 
admirable sailors (at present their country is too barren and con- 
fined to support them, when the surrounding countries are at war) ; 
and they would soon learn—which they cannot from the Turks— 
what such deeds are thought of among European nations.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A Srupent or History. 





THE GENTLEMANLY VIEW OF THE EASTERN 
QUESTION. 
(To Tae EpiTror oF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I am not a gentleman myself, but I often meet persons of 
that ‘‘ persuasion,” and I am sure that it willdo you good to know 
the Gentlemanly view of the Eastern Question. In the first 
place, Sir, you must remember that you and your humane con- 
temporaries are not alone in the use of the word “ brutes.” But 
this potent term is applied by the gentlemanly politician not to 
impalers and unnatural sinners, but to the kind of voters who 
not only use the wrong sort of soap, but have, either by popular 
tradition or literary research, some memory of the time when 
this country was Christian, and the defender of the oppressed. 
They consider, Sir, that when these voters are interested 
in a subject, that subject at once sinks to the level of the 
Tichborne trial. Again, the gentlemanly politicians have 
heard that the man who first unveiled the conduct of our 
Turkish allies is either an Irishman or an American by birth, 
and that he does not write in the superfine style. It 
follows that he is, in gentlemanly eyes, ‘‘a damned Yankee news- 
paper fellow,” and I assure you, Sir, that you must be cautious in 
adopting his statements. Indeed, Sir, if you will only once 
assimilate the gentlemanly conviction that all these oppressed 
fellows are brutes, don’t you know—a sort of heathen Dissenters— 
much too well treated by their masters, you will be easier in your 
mind, and will be able to write in a much more pleasing and 
gentlemanly fashion, about matters of which we ‘hear so much.” 
And I can assure you, Sir, that whatever may be the case in the 
mere towns, the country is gentlemanly to the core.—I am, Sir,Acc., 
A. L, 








POETRY. 


——< 
LEAL SOUVENIR! 


(WORDS UNDER A PORTRAIT IN THE NEW WING OF THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY, By JOHN VAN EYCK.) 
Is it a friend who is painted here, 
Rugged of feature, and homely of dress ? 
Did he inspire such a leal souvenir, 
All those years back on the banks of the Lesse ? 


Was he a friend as a friend should be,— 
Loyal alike in praise, and in blame,— 
Prone to be silent, yet prompt to foresee 
Every call upon friendship’s name ? 


Was he so steadfast that no one could e’er, 
E’en for a moment, his constancy doubt ? 
Honest and faithful—so just and so fair— 





His whisper meant more than another man’s shout? 
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It was ages ago, and mankind, we are told, 
Has since become selfish, and hard, and austere ; 
Yet I think it were strange, if ’twixt friends, new and old, 
We did not own, too, just one leal souvenir ! 
H. A. Durr. 








ART. 


> 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

Tue occasion given by the Wynn-Ellis bequest to the nation has 
been taken advantage of, and a thorough rearrangement of 
pictures made at the much-abused building which we have 
hitherto been content to point out to our children and strangers 
as the National Gallery. Perhaps in the opinion of some of us, it 
would have been wiser not to have spent so much money in the 
vain endeavour to make an ugly thing beautiful, and unless the 
art of Painting is to be supposed at an end, it is evident that in a 
few ycars the space, which even now, with the late additions, is 
manifestly inadequate, will be far too small to contain the pictures. 
Indeed, as we shall have occasion to point out presently, in some 
cases the pictures are not so much hung as stacked, which, how- 
ever good an arrangement for hop-poles, is not a desirable one 
for paintings. First, however, let us glance through the rooms, 
and notice a few of the more important changes. They begin 
directly we enter the door, the first picture that strikes the eye being 
Haydon’s ‘‘ May Day.” The whole Vernon Gallery has been moved 
here from the South Kensington Museum, and doubtless it is in 
its proper place. There are, in this first room, two landscapes, 
hung next each other, which illustrate very forcibly the two ex- 
treme styles of English painting,—the old and the new. The first 
is a scene in Cumberland, by Loutherbourg, treated in what may 
perhaps be called the ‘‘ mud-pie fashion ;” yet an honest attempt 
at painting nature, only the artist could see no colour, possibly 
despised it, if he did see it, and preferred hn inky sky and a dull 
landscape. Immediately below this is a painting of Jerusalem 
and the Valley of Jehoshaphat, by Thomas Seddon, one of the 
best examples of the modern pre-Raphaelite school. The scene 
has been painted under a hot sun, which brings out every 
detail of the rocky valley with photographic distinctness, and 
the whole, as an effect of Eastern sunlight, is perfectly truth- 
ful. This is, we believe, almost the only example of the 
modern pre-Raphaelites which is to be found in the Gallery, and 
it should be noticed that one work in a National Gallery affords 
hardly a sufficient representation of one of the most important 
movements in Art of the present century. In this room, too, are 
two of the most perfect of Mulready’s life-studies, and of the kind 
it is difficult to imagine anything more beautiful than the one 
of the seated woman. The next room is still in process of arrange- 
ment, and will consist of Turners, chiefly water-colours. The 
next room is devoted to the Vernon Gallery, and contains all the old 
favourites, too numerous and too well known to mention ; though 
it would be pleasant to linger with Turner by Lake Avernus, or 
drink a parting-cup with Wilkie at ‘‘The Village Festival.” It 
should be noticed in passing, how wonderfully well the two pictures 
by Old Chrome look in this new arrangement; especially the one 
of ‘ Mousehold Heath,” which is a fine specimen of thorough 
sympathy with what would be to most an uninteresting subject. 

In the fourth room are the Kttys and the Mulreadys, the 
former being arranged in a group at the end of the room. The 
hanging of these first rooms is indeed first-rate throughout, and 
Mr. Burton is to be congratulated upon the perfect success with 
which he has accomplished a most difficult task. In the fifth room 
we have a number of large historical and subject-pictures,— 
Ward's “‘ Johnson Waiting for Lord Chesterfield,” and ‘The 
South-Sea Bubble ;” with Rosa Bonheur’s ‘‘ Horse Fair,” and 
Maclise’s great picture from Hamlet ; and besides these, a whole 
series of Landseers, including ‘‘ Dignity and Impudence,” 
‘*Peace and War,” and many others. The small picture in a 
corner, by David Roberts, of the staircase in Burgos Cathedral, is 
always a treat, and should not be overlooked. 

Coming to the sixth room, we come also to the great blot of 
the whole arrangement, and it is so great a one, that we almost 
feel inclined to doubt whether we would not have preferred the 
old hanging, with all its faults. If there is one painter more 


than another whom England should be delighted to honour, that 
painter is Turner; not only for his munificence to the nation, 
nor for his long life of unwearied toil and patient industry, nor 
even for his magnificent genius, which has given to our country 
the finest landscape painter in the world, but because while he was 





with us, for the greater part of his life, he was neglected, mig. 
understood, and ridiculed, till, as his one champion said, ‘ he 
was left to his quiet death at Chelsea, the sun upon his face: 
they to bury, with a threefold honour, his body at Westminster 
Abbey, his pictures at Charing Cross, and his purposes in 
Chancery.” To say of the present hanging of the Turner 
Gallery that it is a disgrace to the National Gallery and the 
nation at large, is not saying a whit too much. The 
pictures are huddled together in one enormous room, without 
the slightest pretension to artistic effect, or even common 
regard to harmony of colour. For instance, ‘Childe Harold's 
Pilgrimage” and ‘‘ The Bay of Baiz” are two of Turner's most 
delicately beautiful works, the former perhaps unsurpassed ; imme. 
diately on the top of this picture, without the slightest space be. 
tween them, is placed one of the most flaring, unfinished paintings 
of the whole Turner series, which absolutely destroys the pic- 
ture below. Again, by the side of the above-mentioned picture ig 
hung ‘‘The Old Téméraire,” and immediately above it the ‘‘ Steamer- 
in a Snow-storm ;” on the top of that is hung “ Rain, Steam, and 
Speed ;” and above that again, fifteen or twenty feet above the 
spectator’s head, is ‘‘ Going to the Ball,” the celebrated Venetian 
scene. But it is the same thing throughout the room; one 
enormous sea-piece is piled on the top of another of the same 
size, and no space whatever left between any of the pictures, 
The only part of the room where there is any unity of colour ig 
at one end, where the ‘Crossing the Brook” is surrounded by 
the ‘“‘ Frosty Morning,” ‘‘ The Goddess of Discord,” and some 
others. 

We understand that Mr. Burton is not responsible for the 
arrangement of this room, and indeed, from the excellent manner 
in which he has hung the other pictures, he could hardly 
have had anything to do with it. We have been informed 
that it was Mr. Wornum who hung the Turners, and if 
so, they are a real discredit to his taste and judgment. In 
future, we hope that he will confine himself to his labours on 
the Catalogue, and his writings for the Portfolio. It is quite possi- 
ble that he was only allowed the one room, and had to squeeze 
the pictures in somehow ; but even so, there can be no excuse 
for the juxtaposition of some of the pictures. It seems strange 
that for all other English and foreign painters we can afford 





space to allow their pictures to be seen properly, but that 
when it comes to hanging the works of our greatest land- 
scape painter, it should be done more carelessly and badly 
than in Messrs. Christie's sale-rooms. Almost the only 
Turner that looks well is the Ulysses deriding Polyphemus, and 
that would probably look well anywhere, as it used to look as 
well in comparative obscurity as it does now in a strong light. 
Passing from the Turner Gallery, we arrive at the various rooms 
devoted to the Foreign Schools, in the first of which are the 
two famous Turners, enclosed as before by the equally famous. 
Claudes. Every one knows the clause in Turner's will owing to 
which this arrangement was made. ‘The merest look at these 
pictures after the Turner Gallery will show any one the difference 
between hanging pictures and merely huddling them together, 
for neither the ‘* Goddess of Discord” nor ‘* The Old Téméraire” 
in the prior room appears half so striking as do these two com- 
paratively inferior ones, owing to the way they are hung. 

There will probably be much controversy about the green- 
marble pillars and red walls, and lavish black-and-gold ornaments 
of the cornice and arches of the octagonal room beneath the dome. 
But we confess that to our mind it is a step, though perhaps a 
somewhat rash one, in the right direction. The National Gallery 
is made, at all events (with the exception above remarked on), 
more of what a national home for the Arts should be ; a place, 
that is to say, richly decorated and carefully kept, where painters 
should feel honoured by finding their works, and of which England 
has no reason to feel ashamed. ‘The vast majority of the pictures 
have never looked so well or been hung so well. As examples of 
this, take Hogarth’s ‘Marriage & la Mode,” or Gainsborough’s 
‘Parish Clerk.” Many of the pictures, too, have been reframed, 
or had their frames regilt, and the place has altogether a revivi- 
fied cared-for look which is very refreshing to witness. 

Of course, the only additions of any great importance, are the 
pictures bequeathed by Mr. Wynn Ellis, which are hung in @ 
separate room, at the end of the Foreign Schools. It is not our 
intention to do more than just mention one or two of these. Of 
the great majority there is little to be said. There are several 
Ruysdaels, most of them inferior; and one or two Hobbemas, 
of similar quality. ‘There is a very interesting portrait by 
Hans Memling of himself, in high conical cap and long brown 





robe. It isa somewhat humorous, sensitive face, and is painted 
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with all the strength and care usual with this artist. He has 
certainly not flattered himself, but painted every line and wrinkle 
conscientiously. ‘There seems a wonderful earnestness about 
some of the painters of the Memling and Van Eyck schools, 
which renders all their work interesting, and always preserves 
them from producing an absurd effect, notwithstanding many 
little conventionalities. For two delicious little bits of grey 
sea, the small Vandeveldes in this collection are hardly to be 
excelled ; we almost seem to feel the crisp sea-breeze that is 
driving the little fishing-smacks out of harbour in the one, and in 
the other the great ships lie motionless on the clear grey water, 
producing a feeling as if it were impossible they should ever be 
tossed about like feathers by the fury of the wind and waves. 
This sensation of the immovability of a great ship will be familiar 
to any one who has seen many of them in port on a calm day. 
There is a charming little picture of Paul Potter's here entitled 
‘The Old Hunter,” but we have no space to linger over its de- 
scription or that of the Greuze, also a fine example of that 
somewhat monotonous master, but must pass to the great gem of 
the collection, ‘‘The Money-changers,” by Quintin Matsys. 
The subject is simple enough; two men, in the quaint 
costume of their time and country, seated in their office, 
busy over the day’s accounts. The elder is writing in a 
parchment folio, the younger, apparently his assistant, fingering 
a pile of gold and silver. The scribe is dressed in a dark, claret- 
coloured robe, trimmed with fur, and has on one of the fantastic 
head-dresses of the period, of a vivid scarlet. The younger man is 
clothed in a crimson robe, also trimmed with fur, and a dark head- 
dress. Behind, are the panels of the wooden safe, and the walls and 
door of the apartment. The top of the safe is heaped with old parch- 
ments in wild confusion, a half-burnt-out candle, and various 
litter. No words can do justice to the marvellous brilliancy of 
colour and firmness of execution of this picture. The scarlet and 
crimson of the robe and cap are as vivid as if painted yesterday ; 
the tumbled heap of gold and silver pieces tempt you to 
take them up, and ring them separately, as their possessors, 
no doubt, have just been doing; and the parchment ledger, 
with its open leaf already half-covered with entries, is a wonder 
of imitative skill. But the chief merit of this picture is that the 
artist has by no means stopped short at imitative art. For 
wonderful as is the painting of wood, and cloth, and metal, it is 
only at the first glance that it is noticed ; the great interest of the 
picture is in the faces of the two money-changers, and in them 
Quintin Matsys has written plainly two things,—a history and a 
warning,—a history of lives spent in the unceasing toil for mere 
wealth, wealth sought for its own sake, without a care for its wise, 
generous, or noble uses. In these faces is to be found no token 
of the humanities or the graces of life, nothing of love, help, or 
sympathy; nothing save hard, unbending selfishness. Though 
they sat in the panelled chamber for ever, nothing could ever 
come to them but more heaps of scattered coin. The warning is 
too plain to be mistaken. Even if the exact type of the moncy- 
changer be extinct, and though no one would think of painting 
the modern bureau de change, the spirit is the same, and the modern 
speculator, with coats from Poole, and a gardenia in his button- 
hole, is perhaps little removed in reality from these two medizval 
money-grubbers, whom Quintin Matsys caught and painted four 
centuries ago. 


BOOKS. 


a ae 
FREEMAN’S NORMAN CONQUEST.* 
Mr. FreEMAN has now finished his great work on the Norman 
Conquest. In earlier volumes, he has told us how the Conqueror 
gained the land and how he ruled his new kingdom. The task 
yet remained to trace the later results of the Conquest down to 
the time when its direct effects are lost in the general course of 
English history. This time Mr. Freeman fixes at the reign of 





of what he has to tell. He seems also to have developed & 
greater gift of drawing character, especially in the case of William 
Rufus, than he has shown before. Perhaps this is partly due to 
the subject; the strange mixture in Rufus of vice and cruelty 
with occasional touches of chivalry, or even of generosity, his real 
ability marred by recklessness and want of self-control, make of 
him a person not compressible into a single epithet, and tempt 
the historian to notice those characteristic acts by which only he 
can hope to make us understand what his subject was like. Mr. 
Freeman gives us, too, a good portrait of Henry I., whom he 
brings into curious contrast with his brother. In native ability 
there was little difference, nor, if he is right, was Henry much 
better morally than Rufus. But while William’s selfish impulses 
made him a scourge to the country, Henry's cold-blooded and 
calculating selfishness taught him to rule well. ‘ His natural 
powers and careful education,” says Mr. Freeman, ‘‘ had done 
much to clear and strengthen his intellect; they had not done 
much to warm his heart or to guide his conscience. Self-interest 
seems to have been his guiding rule through his life; but he was 
at least clear-sighted enough to see that the interests of a king 
and the interests of his subjects are for the most part the same.” 
We cannot help thinking that Henry gets rather hard measure 
here. Occasional acts of cruelty or sensuality in a despotic ruler 
whose passions meet with no external check do not prove that 
conscience is dead, while the clear-sightedness which leads a king 
to identify his interests with those of his people is very near akin 
to a sense of duty. 

During these reigns the English people were becoming @ 
nation. ‘The Conqueror's iron hand had broken down the divisions 
which, under the QOld-English Kings, kept North and South 
apart. ‘The thoroughness with which the Conquest was carried 
out had left the English without native leaders, without any 
organisation to give them national consciousness or political 
aspirations. When no hope remained of driving out the stranger, 
the only thing to do was to find the best means of living with him. 
And here their interest joined with the King’s as against the great 
barons, who wished to free themselves from the royal control while 
exercising unchecked power over the people. Rufus appealed to 
the native English against his revolted lords, but he showed no 
care to reward them for their services. Henry I., on the other 
hand, adopted a settled policy of conciliation towards them, of 
which his English marriage was a pledge. His French-speaking 
subjects mocked at him but submitted to his influence, and 
followed his example so well, that in the reign of Henry IL, we 
are told that freemen of Norman and English blood were in- 
distinguishable. With this reign, accordingly, Mr. Freeman ends 
his history, though he adds a sketch which carries us down to 
Edward I. 

Besides the narrative, we have some interesting chapters of com- 
ment in this volume. The first chapter, on ‘‘ Domesday,” isa good 
example of Mr. Freeman’s thorough work. In it he gives us cases, 
culled from the survey, showing how much is to be learned from 
this unique record as to the personal history and importance of 
men whose names appear in the chronicles, and still more as to 
the method in which the conquest was carried out, the extent of 
the oppression to which the vanquished were subjected, and the 
curiously strict regard to legal forms in the process of robbery. 
To any one who wishes to know how the English were treated by 
their Norman conquerors, these fifty pages will be more helpful 
than any history we know of. 

In the chapter on the effect of the “‘Conquest on Art,” Mr. 
Freeman treats only of Architecture. He insists on the existence 
of an English style, a direct descendant of Italian Romanesque, 
which had to give way before the Norman fashions, but not with- 
out influencing them. We have no doubt he is correct, but we 
should like to know on what ground he decides that the centrab 
lantern was rare in the earlier style. 

In his chapter on the effects of the Conquest on English 





Edward I., and his survey ends there. But the influence of the 
Conquest is of course most evident in the times nearest to it, and 
the reigns of the first three kings are treated much more fully 
than the later period. We think the account of William IL, 
Henry I., and Stephen is one of the best parts of the History. 
Mr. Freeman is apt at times to overload his story with details, 
interesting to him from his pains in discovering them, but dull to 
his readers. Here the limitations of space check this fault, while 
he has free play for his thorough knowledge and clear conception 





* The History of the Norman Conquest of England, its Causes and its Results. By 
Edward A. Freeman 


The 


Language and Literature, we have a clear account of the foreign 
elements which have found their way into modern English. 
Unfortunately this chapter, excellent in substance, is disfigured 
by the vehemence of the author's prejudices. ‘This abiding 
corruption of our language, he says, I believe to have been the 
one result of the Norman conquest which has been purely evil.” 
Is Dutch, then, so much better in every point than English ? And 
must we “raise our wail for the corruption” of the speech which 
is not good enough for Mr. Freeman, though it has served for the 
noblest of modern literatures? But it would be useless to reason 
with a writer who can pen such extravagance as we meet a little- 
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teue and living power as no later age has seen, a speech which 
from its own stores could supply every need of the thoughts of 
man. It was only when we had to name the things of evil, when 
we had to speak of the castles and of the devils, that we needed 
to borrow a word from any tongue beyond the sea.” In its high 
moral character it would seem that Anglo-Saxon had a strong re- 
semblance to the tongue of the Houyhnhnms, which, by the way, was 
akindred language, since Captain Gulliver tells us that itapproached 
to the High Dutch, but was ‘‘much more graceful and significant.” 
This crotchet of Mr. Freeman’s finds another curious expression 
in his manner of translating from the Chronicle. Sometimes 
he reminds us of Mr. Thackeray's comical trick of representing 
French; as when he writes, ‘‘ The traitors understood that he 
mild man was and soft and good, and no justice did not.” But 
when he tells us that ‘“‘the Queen of France todealed from the 
King, and she came to the young Earl Henry, and he took her to 
wife and all Poitou with her,” we fear he runs a chance of mis- 
leading his readers. The Englishman who knows no Teutonic 
language but his own will probably translate ‘‘todealed” by 
+ went,” and will fancy he has come upon an early and quaint 
use of ‘‘toddled.” The temper which shows itself in these 
oddities has led to many blemishes in Mr. Freeman’s work. He 
may be right in maintaining the early suzerainty of England over 
Scotland, but that is no reason for trailing his coat in this 
fashion :—‘‘ As for the rebel highest in rank and power, Alnwick, 
which had seen the death of Malcolm, saw also the captivity of 
William. It might seem like the special victory of embodied 
law, when Randolf of Glanville brought the captive King of Scots 
before the throne of Henry.” 

Again, Mr. Freeman is so anxious to disprove the existence of 
any abiding race-hatred between Norman and Saxon, that he 
recurs to the point with wearisome iteration, and presses the 
most trivial arguments into his service. Thus he mentions the 
speech which Henry of Huntingdon put into the mouth of Bishop 
Ralph before the battle of the Standard; in which the bishop 
addresses his hearers as Normannigenz, and bids them remember 
the exploits of their race; among others, the conquest of England. 
On this we have the wonderful comment :—‘‘ Such an appeal, 
addressed to an army of which a great numerical majority must 
have been English, is of course a sign of the times; but itis a 
sign of the times which may easily be read wrong. It is the line 
of thought natural to a man of Norman descent; but it is a line on 
which such a man would never have ventured to English hearers, 
unless he had felt that the old wrongs had been by that time 
pretty well forgiven.” Thierry’s account of the matter, that the 
speech was made in French, and so addressed to the barons of 
foreign race, is more probable, even in the absence of direct 
authority. 

But of all objects of Mr. Freeman’s dislike, Thierry meets with 
the hardest measure. Not only is his history called a ‘‘ romance,” 
but all the historical absurdities of Ivanhoe and Harold the Daunt- 
dess are packed into a paragraph, to be associated with Thierry’s 
name as if they were found in his history. We do notaccuse Mr. 
Freeman of any intention to mislead. These absurdities are old 
grievances of his, and he expects every one to know as well as he 
does whence they come. But the formal unfairness is only the 
expression of an unfair suggestion of contempt,—that Thierry’s 
Norman Conquest has no more historical value than Ivanhoe. 

Any one who turns back to Mr. Freeman’s original preface will 
find that he speaks of Thierry there with much more respect than 
mow. We fancy that to the original bitterness of controversy has 
been added a growing distaste for Thierry’s method. Thierry 
wrote for the great public, to whom he gave only what they 
eared for,—the results of his studies. He narrated, and did not 
stop to discuss. Mr. Freeman, on the other hand, writes for 
students, who will take the trouble to follow him through his 
evidence and to see whence he draws his materials. On disputed 
points he gives not only his opinion, and the authorities for it, 
but even the grounds for the opposite view. As an example of 
fullness and accuracy in this kind the book is probably unequalled. 
But for that very reason it is not attractive to the general reader, 
who likes to get his facts and conclusions ready sifted. And Mr. 
Freeman will do nothing to propitiate him ; he will not spare a 
discussion nor orfit'a detail which has an interest for himself; he 
has not the sympathetic instinct which teaches the masters of 
style what to leave unsaid. But the industry and acuteness, the 
wide knowledge and minute accuracy which are evident in every 
page, make this a great work, worthy to rank with all but the 
very highest of its kind. 





DICTIONARY OF SHAKESPEAREAN QUOTATIONS*« 
“Mucn quotation of any sort,” says Sir Hugo Mallinger, in 
George Eliot’s latest novel, ‘“‘even in English, is bad. 
tends to choke ordinary remark. One cannot carry on life 
comfortably without a little blindness to the fact that every. 
thing has been said better than we can put it ourselves,” 
Sir Hugo’s words are undoubtedly true in the sense in whieh 
he uses them, but not the less is it the fact that men will, 
until they are blessed generally with such memories as those 
of Cardinal Mezzofanti or Lord Macaulay, gladly profit by the 
labours of those who are at the pains of placing before them the 
ipsissima verba of authors whom they know to have spoken on a 
given subject, but whose exact utterances they are unable to 
recall. Be it remembered, too, that when perusal has familiarise 
a reader with the action of a poem or play, his curiosity ceasing 
to be excited, it is what the characters say, rather than what they 
do, that fixes his attention ; and he is naturally thankful to have 
what he wishes submitted to him in its integrity, freed from all 
connection with the text of the piece. Nor need one do more, in 
proof of this assertion, than point to the numerous Handbooks of 
Reference, Dictionaries of Quotations—in short, to the various 
compilations of that sort, by whatever name they may be called— 
which from time to time issue from the Press to supply a recognised 
want. 

Such of these, by the way, as embrace a wide range of literature 
seem to show clearly enough how charges of plagiarism have 
arisen. The coincidences, made much more readily apparent by 
being detached from their context and placed together before 
the reader, are occasionally startling, and lend great interest 
to the endeavour to follow a thought through various writers to 
its source, or even to discover fresh instances of its occurrence, 
Here are a few examples which have not, to our knowledge, been 
noted elsewhere. The germs of ‘‘ carpet knights” and “nine 
days’ wonder,” if not allusions to the phrases themselves, are to 
be found in Twelfth Night and As You Like It, though the actual 
expressions are first used by Burton, and Beaumont and Fletcher 
respectively. On the other hand, ‘‘ To make a virtue of neces- 
sity,” with the first use of which Shakespeare is often credited, 
occurs in Utopia (where Sir T. More is speaking of the military 
discipline of the Utopians), and a century and a half earlier 
yet Chaucer makes ‘Theseus say :— 

“ Than is it wisdom, as it thinketh me, 
To maken vertu of necessité.” 
In Greene’s Looking-glass for London, Remilia says :— 
“For women’s locks are trammels of conceit, 
Which do entangle Love, for all his wiles,” 
—words which recall both Bassanio’s speech on Portia’s portrait, 
and Pope’s well-known couplet in ‘The Rape of the Lock.” 
Finally, Marlowe, in his Hero and Leander, has the following :— 
*°Tis wisdom to give much, a gift prevails 
Where deep-persuading oratory fails,” 
—lines which contain an idea almost identical with Shakespeare's 
‘Dumb jewels often in their silent kind 
More than quick words do move a woman’s mind.” 
and seem to have furnished Byron also with a famous stanza- 
ending in Childe Harold. On proverbial coincidences it is need- 
less to dwell, as among masses of men similar experiences must 
(allowing for the modification of circumstance) find similar 
utterance. Otherwise it would be easy not only to point out the 
frequent recurrence of the same proverbs among Europeans, but 
also to show that they exist among nations so far separated from 
us by race, creed, and habit of thought, as the people of the East. 
To give a few out of many :—“ Even a dog is a lion in his own 
lane” is the Indian rendering of ‘‘ A cock crows loudest on his 
own dung-hill ;” there is a Persian metrical version of ‘‘ Birds of 
a feather flock together ;” ‘‘ Speech is silver and silence gold” (a 
Dutch proverb) exists as a Persian hemistich ; an Arabic equiva- 
lent of ‘‘ Faint heart ne’er won fair lady” is, or was in Burck- 
hardt’s time, current in Egypt; while it is somewhat curious to 
learn, from the same source, that Rousseau’s maxim, ‘ Dites 
beaucoup de mal de quelqu’un, il en restera toujours quelque 
chose,” has a proverbial representative in the streets of Cairo. 
‘Though in such books as that under notice the pleasure of tracing 
these coincidences must, of course, be foregone, yet they offer 
an interest of their own in the opportunities they afford of com- 
paring passages from different plays, and thus observing the modifi- 
cations which the poet’s opinions underwent as he advanced in his 
career, Shakespeare would, indeed, at first sight, seem of all 
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juthors to be he who lends himself with most facility to the 
purposes of the collector of quotations. The clearness of his 
utterances, the beauty and richness of his descriptions, the 
splendid terseness (chiefly in the later plays) of his diction, and 
the immense variety of the subjects he has touched would seem 
to render his works a mine whose riches lie on the surface, and 
are as readily to be obtained as its wealth is inexhaustible. But 
in reality it is not so. The utter absence of didactic purpose, 
of any consciously moral tendency, makes itself felt at once. 
Besides, he never forgets his vocation of play-writer, and applies 
himself with such single-minded sincerity to the matter in hand, 
addressing himself exclusively to his present audience, that it is 
frequently difficult to separate the abstract from the concrete,— 
to remove, without injury, the pearls from their setting. The 
task which Mr. Bellamy has undertaken, and on which he has 
evidently bestowed considerable pains, is therefore not so easy as 
would at first sight appear. The quotations given are very 
numerous (upwards of four thousand, according to the preface),— 
and the text from which they are taken appears generally to be 
sound. Cases, indeed, occur in which the compiler has allowed 
himself to be misled by the ignis fatuus of the emendators ; but 
they are few in number, the two which occur most readily to 
the memory being ‘‘a South-Sea off discovery,” and “ vaulting 
ambition which o’er-leaps its selle,” in both of which it is rather 
surprising that he should have preferred the altered reading. 
When Rosalind says, ‘One inch of delay more is a South-Sea of 
discovery,” her meaning is perfectly plain, and may be expanded 
thus: ‘The least possible further delay will seem as long a 
time as would be required to make all the discoveries which 
could possibly be made in the South-Sea,’ a sea, let it be remem- 
bered, which, in Shakespeare’s time, and for long afterwards, was 
nearly a mare incognitum, a meaning which is certainly not improved 
by Farmer's gratuitous conjecture. In the other case, the word 
sgelle” (we know not by what authority introduced) is nowhere 
else employed by Shakespeare, whereas the phrase used in the re- 
ceived text (one of every-day occurrence) is quite satisfactory and 
ought not to be tampered with. But all this is by the way.—The 
reader will, however, miss some favourite passages, and those not 
by any means the “trite common-place lines ” for whose omission 
censure is expressly deprecated. In the table of contents, for 
instance, his eye is caught by the word ‘Fops,” and anxious to 
refresh his recollection of Hotspur’s famous description, he turns 
eagerly to the page,—to find that it is absent. Again, “Honour” is 
almost indissolubly connected in the mind with Falstaff’s soliloquy, 
but neither it, nor Hotspur’s eager longing 
“To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moon,” 

appears. Nor are the thoughtful verses in which Helena expresses 
her conviction that Heaven “ gives us free scope” to be found,— 
at any rate, none of them are given under the ideas which 
they would most naturally awaken. Objecting very justly to the 
practice of wresting Shakespeare’s words from their proper mean- 
ing, Mr. Bellamy says :— 

“One might say of a conceited fool—‘ Thou wilt fall backward when 
thou hast more wit;’ or of an empty theatre—‘A beggarly account of 
empty boxes ;’ or to a tailor—‘ Go to the creating a whole tribe of fops.” 
But each line, though fit enough, would be strained from its original 
meaning, and the author fails to see what justification could be urged 
for playing ‘ such fantastic tricks’ with the writings of the great poet.” 
The examples are oddly chosen,—in the first, it is not evident 
why a fool should be expected to show increased wisdom by fall- 
ing backward ; the second is made admissible by the pun; and 
without overlooking Kent’s words to Oswald, one suspects in the 
third a reminiscence of Imogen’s,— 

“ Some jay of Italy 

Whose mother was her painting ;” 
—but the principle is sound and worth reiteration, as some lines are 
almost invariably misapplied, just as others are almost invariably 
misquoted. When Shakespeare makes Othello describe himself as 

“ One that loved not wisely, but too well,” 

he can never have intended his words to be applied as they now 
always are. The other charge of error might easily be substan- 
tiated from Shakespeare, but perhaps the most flagrant instance 
of persistent misquotation occurs in a very different author,— 

Butler, to wit, who in Hudibras writes :— 

“ He that complies against his will 

Is of his own opinion still.” 
Sometimes it is the first line of this couplet which suffers, some- 
times the second, and sometimes both, but to see it correctly 
quoted is rare indeed. The protest here, however, reminds one of 
Portia’s remark,—‘I can easier teach twenty what were good to 
be done, than be one of the twenty to follow mine own teaching,” 
for the compiler not unfrequently offends against his own rule. 


Perhaps the most noticeable feature of the book is the novel 
method of its arrangement, in which the author has discarded the 
time-honoured custom of a verbal index in favour of a classifi~- 
cation according to ideas :— 

“There have been many books of Shaksperian Quotations published, 

which, tho’ delightful books to read at idle moments, weve, Gheaeeay 
ones to the busy student who wished rapidly to find a passage of which 
he remembered the idea, but no leading word or phrase. In this work 
the author has given a classification of the ideas, so that when the book 
is used simply for reference no time is lost in search, but the eye, passi 
rapidly down the margin, falls at once upon the passage cnauteal 
directed by the words which give ‘the baby figure of the giant mass to 
come at large.’” 
It is undoubtedly both convenient and agreeable to have all the 
passages connected with one idea presented simultaneously to the 
eye, but that reference is facilitated by the plan is not so clear. 
A few instances have been given above in which quotations have 
been vainly sought for, having apparently suggested to one mind 
ideas differing from those which they aroused in another. Nor 
does the question of right and wrong affect the matter, for if of 
two systems aiming at ease of reference one is shown to be liable 
to misapprehensions from which the other is free, the preference, 
in that respect, must surely be given to the latter. The addition 
of a verbal index to the book as it stands would unite the 
advantages of both plans, and render it a most valuable contribu- 
tion to this species of literature. 





SIR JOHN DAVIES.* 
A minor Italian poet, one Pontanus, having asked in a Latin 
distich what it was that grew bigger the more you took from it, 
got for his answer, ‘‘ Pontano demas carmina, major erit.” If, as 
the schoolmaster Holofernes said, the allusion holds in the ex- 
change, then this edition would not lose by the excision of nine- 
tenths of the memorial-introduction and notes, nor the fame of 
Sir John Davies by the omission of nine-tenths of the poems, 
with the exception of ‘‘ Nosce teipsum.” There is no gainsaying 
the poetical merits of that celebrated effusion on the immortality 
of the soul, but although witty and even beautiful lines may be 
found in the other poems, they do not, on the whole, rise above 
that mediocrity which, in theory and in justice, is forbidden to 
all who cannot or will not say what they have to say in prose. 
The epigrams, indeed, are so coarse, and stale, and dull, that they 
distinctly fall below mediocrity, and justify us in applying to the 
author his own description of one of his butts,— 
“ He is but a gull, 
And knows not what an epigram does mean.” 
The enthusiastic editor, in his memorial-introduction, after 
praising a queer conceit from the poem on “ Dancing,” as “ bril- 
liant,” says, “‘ but this is great,” indeed “magnificent,” of the 
sea :— 
* * Toe the Sea that fleets about the Land, 

And like a girdle clips her solide waist, 

Musicke and measure both he understand ; 

For his great chrystall s always cast 

Up to the moon, and on her fixbd fast ; 

And as she daanceth in her pallid spheere, 

So daunceth he about her [ssc] center heere.’” 
I know not where, outside of Milton, to match that personification of 
the Sea, with its ‘great chrystall eye,’ and ‘ palid’ [sic] is as ee A 
delicate as the other is grand. Coleridge must have carried it im 
omniverous [ste memory, for surely one of the most memorable of 
the stanzas in ‘Ancient Mariner’ drew its inspiration thence, ae 


thus :— 
‘‘ Still as a slave before his lord, 
- o—a no blast ; aia 
is great bright most silent 

bo tmion. 

If he may know which way to go, 

For she guides him smooth or grim. 

See, brother, see! how graciously 

She looketh down on him.” 
There can be no two opinions about the beauty of these lines, 
and hardly two opinions about the source of the second couplet, 
but like a true thief of genius as he was, Coleridge has given far 
more than he stole. ‘ Bright” is better than ‘ chrystall,” which 
is unpleasantly suggestive of glass, and there is something almoat 
ludicrous in ‘always cast,” when we think of the moon as hid 
in her vacant interlunar cave. ‘ Omniverous” is not a clerical 
blunder, as proved by ‘“ omniverousness” in a preceding page, 
and such an absurd misprint as “‘ her” for “‘ his” makes us pause 
and muse on the “robustness of brain and sensibilities of 
spirit” which the editor assures us are needed to appreciate Sir 
Jobn Davies asa poet. Certainly some robustness of brain is needed 
to appreciate Mr. Grosart asa critic. Among other curious infelicf- 








* The Complete Poems of Sir John Davies. Edited, with Notes, anda Memorial- 
Introdasion “By the Rey. A.B. Grosart. London: Ohatto and’ Windus. 1876. 
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ties, he alludes to ‘‘ the common mistake of imagining that a pound 
of feathers is heavier than a pound of lead.” The context shows 
that this uncommon mistake is not a slip of the pen, and 
although in the next sentence we are warned that ‘from Dean 
Donne until now ‘comparisons are odious,’” we do but follow 
Mr. Grosart’s example when we compare this essay of his to the 
flights of Byron’s famous eagle, of which its master so graphically 
gays that the ‘’otterer it is, the ’igherer it flies.” ‘‘ Poetry,” 
says Mr. Grosart, ‘I must hold absolutely is poetry, what- 
ever be its matter and form, if the thinking be glorified by 
imagination or tremulous with emotion. It is sheer folly to 
refuse to the poet any material within the compass of the 
universe. Especially deplorable is it to have to argue for possi- 
bilities of poetry in the greatest of all thinking, viz., metaphysics, 
in the face of such actualities of achievement as in Davies, and 
Lord Brooke, and Donne.” Far be it from us to doubt, with our 
shallow wit, that a poet’s mind could glorify with fine imagina- 
tion Borwick’s baking-powder, or indite lines burning with 
tremulous emotion on Piesse and Lubin’s opoponax, but we 
must and do demur to the startling assertion that the highest of 
all thinking is metaphysics. It may be doubted if there is a single 
passage of pure metaphysics in the whole of Shakespeare, and 
Goethe contemptuously said that he never wasted his time in 
thinking about thinking. 


That ‘‘ Nosce teipsum” is a very remarkable poem is certain, but 
whether its author was a great and original poet is quite another 
question. We believe that an edition of this poem well annotated 
—and few poems in our language need annotation more—would 
greatly shake the claims for originality which Mr. Grosart makes on 
behalf of Sir John Davies. Orthodox to the backbone, and accept- 
ing the Mosaic account of the Fall as literally true, the author of 
** Nosce teipsum ” argues to and from the nature of God and the 
soul as if he were indeed admitted into the counsels of the Creator. 
He thinks, and Milton thought so too—but theology was the foible, 
and not the forte of that great poet—that the oracle at Delphi 
was inspired by the Prince of Darkness himself :— 

‘For how may we to others’ things attain, 
When none of us his own soul understands ? 
For which the Devil mocks our curious brain, 
When ‘ Know thyself’ his oracle commands.” 
‘This reads oddly enough by the side of Juvenal’s E caelo descendit, 
Tvabs csavréy, but although the well-known sneer of Demosthenes 
ought to have guarded Milton from such an error, it is excusable 
in a comparatively ignorant scholar like Davies. 

In spite of the fundamental differences which underlie the 
Englishman's *‘ Nosce teipsum,” and the Roman's De Rerum 
Natura, there are many points of likeness between Lucretius and 
Sir John Davies. Both were young when they wrote their great 
poems: both lacked originality: both argued badly: and both 
at times, when they emerged from the trammels of their budge 
philosophy, wrote splendid poetry. The celebrated ‘‘ acclamation ” 
‘with which Davies concludes his poem is hardly so fine perhaps 
as the famous remonstrance which Lucretius puts into the mouth 
of Nature. But if our countryman’s highest efforts fall short of 
his rival’s as poetry, we feel, although we cannot prove, that the 
truth lies with him, and not with the foreigner. And here we leave 
Sir John Davies. With all its shortcomings, and they are neither 
few nor slight, his master-piece is well worth studying. 

We have, however, a few more words to say about Mr. Grosart. 
Granting that the original orthography of our old authors should 
be preserved where possible, we demand that it should be ortho- 
graphy. We protest most vehemently against the idle absurdity 
of reproducing obvious misprints and mis-spellings which are 
only too original. Now Sir John Davies was apparently an 
execrable speller, and we have no doubt that Dyce was quite 
right in modernising his spelling throughout ; but when Sir John 
writes, ‘‘ Here flowing spring-tide, and there winter gray; here 
even, there morne,” it is surely absurd in Mr. Grosart to allow the 
variant eere for the second ‘‘ here” to stand uncorrected. What 
are we to make of such a monster as peirieinge, with this note, 
** Sic: not ‘peircinge’” ? Again, Sir John is apt to give the right 
spelling with variations ; we have ‘ physician,’ ‘ phisician,’ ‘ phisitian.’ 
Is there any sense in reprinting such blunders? In his dedica- 
tion of this edition to Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Grosart says compla- 
cently that a love of labour has been necessary for his labour of 
love. It seems strange, therefore, that he should tell us that the 
crime of Thyestes is the subject of Shelley’s tragedy of The Cenci, 
and while informing us that Io was the lady who was turned into a 
cow, should leave us in the dark as to who “ Brabant’s scion” 
was. In fact, so far as the notes are concerned, a critic who 


wished to gibbet this edition would only be stopped by l'embarras 
des richesses. 
The clown in Twelfth Night indignantly denies that he is the 


Lady Olivia’s fool. He claims to be her “‘corrupter of words.” 
We charge Mr, Grosart with being a corrupter of words. He 
finds “‘ puft ambition,” and suggests that it may be ‘‘pust; query, 
from pus = poisonous matter, and so intended to characterise 
ambition?” This, we take it, is about as bad a philological note 
as a man could write ; but here is something still more amusing. 
Davies wrote :— 
“ When the great Torch-bearer of Heaven 

Down in a masque into the Ocean’s Court was gone, 

To revel it with Tethis all alone.” 
‘“‘ Tethis ” is obviously “Tethys,” but Mr. Grosart calmly prints 
Thetis in the text, and his note is ‘“‘ misprinted ‘Tethis.’” Fing 
and fishes, if the father of Achilles had caught Dan Phoebus! But 
jesting apart, Mr. Grosart must read more widely, annotate more 
wisely, and express himself more soberly, if he wishes his editions 
of the early English poets to meet with deserved success. 





A FRENCH VIEW OF CUBA AND THE INSURRECTION.* 


THE appearance of a book on Cuba is welcome and opportune, 
The echoes that reach us of the events which are passing in ‘the 
Queen of the Antilles” are very faint and few. Save for a brief 
telegram at long intervals in the daily papers, announcing some 
insignificant skirmish, or some act of more than ordinary atrocity 
on one side or on the other, the struggle for independence which 
has been raging for nearly eight years is carried on almost in the 
dark. It is well, in the interests of humanity, that we should be 
from time to time reminded of the existence of a ‘‘ Cuban 
question,” though there is but little chance now of our adopting 
any definite line of policy in a matter which concerns us so 
néarly. The book before us, though not of great permanent 
value, is at all events popularly written; it contains many 
little-known facts, it gives a sketch of the physical features of 
that portion of the island which was the cradle of the insur- 
rection, and of the character of the inhabitants, beside a useful 
summary of the origin and progress of the struggle which it 
would be difficult to find in so concise a form elsewhere. The 
author is a shrewd, if a somewhat superficial observer, and the 
little romances of Cuban life with which he relieves the didactic 
portions of his book will entice even a languid reader to follow 
him contentedly to the end. In the remarks we are about to 
make, it must, of course, be understood that M. Piron, and not 
ourselves, is responsible for the facts. Most of them we are 
compelled to take upon trust, as authorities by which to test 
them are not readily accessible. 
The Cuban towns are poor, architecturally, and they do not 
abound in historical associations. We are first introduced to 
Santiago di Cuba, commonly called Cuba, a town of some 40,000 
inhabitants, and the capital of the Eastern Department of the 
island. After the strange and discordant clang of the church- 
bells, which it has been forbidden by Papal authority to ring in 
the usual way in all Spanish countries since the Sicilian Vespers, 
the author seems to have been most strongly impressed by the 
marvellous powers of the fan in the hands of the Cuban ladies, — 
powers which, if we may believe our Essayists, were familiar to 
the ladies of England in the days of Queen Anne. ‘In the 
hands of coquettes,” he tells us, ‘‘ this elegant little instru- 
ment serves less for the purpose of fanning, than for that 
of expressing one’s sentiments. It has a regular language, 
more varied than that of flowers, more eloquent than that of the 
eyes. The different modes of opening and closing it more or less 
noisily and quickly have a thousand meanings.” The chapters on 
| the various classes into which Cuban society is divided are more 
instructive. First, there is the all-important distinction between 
Spaniards from the mother-country and the natives of Cuba. 
The Spaniards consist partly of nobles, in whose veins flows the 
| blue-blood of Castile, and who hold all the offices of honour and 
| emolument in the island; and partly of adventurers of the lower 
| class, who come out to seek their fortune, and who are so gene- 
rally natives of one province that a grocer is commonly knownas 
| Catalan. The natives of Cuba are divided into many castes. 
| In the United States,” according to M. Piron, ‘‘ there are but 
| three castes, —whites, mulattos, and negroes. In Cuba there are 
| whites, those who may pass for such, quadroons, mulattos, les 
| griffes [the offspring of a mulatto and a negro parent], and finally, 
' negroes,” each class despising those below it, and all alike de- 








| * L'lle de Cuba; Santiago, Puerto Principe, Matanzas, La Havane, Par Hippolyte 


| Piron. Paris: E. Pion et Cie. 
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spised by the Spaniards. All people of colour are looked upon 
with extreme disfavour by the Government, and are outside the 
pale of ordinary justice, civil and political. As in the mother- 
country, foundlings are regarded as legitimate, and many parents 
of negro extraction have their children baptised as foundlings, in 
order to lift them out of their own class, and to obtain for them 
the privileges of whites. The author’s estimate of the Cubans 
is, on the whole, favourable. Sociable and prone to hos- 
pitality, and generous to the utmost of their power, they have 
many of the distinctive virtues of the Spanish character, without 
some of its incurable vices ; its chivalry and self-respect, without 
its punctilious and sombre pride, and its vindictive and insatiable 
thirst for revenge. They love a gorgeous ceremonial, and their 
very orgies are under the sanction of religion; while their creed 
ghows a truly Spanish intolerance, manifested particularly in their 
detestation of the Jews. Their velorio is almost identical with 
the Irish wake. They are passionate gamblers at cards, and 
their favourite sport is cock-fighting, not bull-baiting, which the 
Spaniards have never yet succeeded in acclimatising in Cuba. 
The greatest defect of the Cubans is, in M. Piron’s opinion, their 
fickleness, levity, and pretentiousness, which, however, they are 
slowly and surely correcting, under the stern discipline of civil 
war. Next below the Cubanos are the Creoles, a class in which 
physical beauty is rather the rule than the exception, and whose 
soft manners and outward gentleness often serve as a mask to 
conceal tempests of passion. Their heart is better than their 
head, and their strange and weird superstitions are an unmistake- 
able indication of their negro blood. We scarcely know whether 
we are intended to take altogether au pied de la lettre a very 
highly-coloured account of a séance of sorceresses, at which the 
author was secretly present, in the house of a Creole lady of good 
position. The prevalent form of sorcery was, he tells us, originally 
imported from Haiti, and has assumed very serious proportions in 
Cuba. We are forcibly reminded, in reading his strange story, of 
some of the hideous incantations and unhallowed rites which were 
imported from abroad, and became so sore a plague-spot in the 
civilisation of Imperial Rome. 

Far below the rest of the population are the slaves. It is curious 
that M. Piron has nothing to tell us of the coolies, who form 
the subject of a Report addressed to the Chinese Government by 
its special Commissioners, an abstract of which has appeared in 
some of the daily papers (e.g., Daily News of June 26), and of 
which we shall hear more hereafter. Since the abolition of the 
slave-traffic, the slaves have considerably diminished in number, 
and their price rose in proportion from 400 piastres each in 1855 to 
1,000 in 1868. Many have been emancipated and armed by the 
insurgents, but the Spanish Cortes, while abolishing slavery in 
Porto Rico in 1872, left it untouched in Cuba. Various rights 
and privileges are secured to the slave by law, but these naturally 
remain in almost all cases a dead-letter. The slaves in the towns; 
indeed, have an almost endurable lot; but the slave in the 
country is entirely at the mercy of his master, or still worse, of 
the overseer. Here is the daily tale of work exacttd from the 
slave :— 

“ Anssitét que parait le jour, ils sont tenus d’étre sur pied; leur 

travail commence peu d’instants aprés ; 4 midi, on leur donne une demi- 
heure pour déjeuner ; ils dinent & la nuit. On serait tenté de croire 
qu’enfin il leur est permis de se reposer de la grande fatigue de Ja 
journée; point: il faut encore qu’ils aillent chercher Ja pature des 
chevaux, l’herbe de Guinée, et s’ils n’en apportent pas un gros paquet 
chacun, ils sont encore punis. Apres cela seulement, si le temps est 
sombre, ils peuvent se livrer au repos. Si la lune brille, une veillée 
de plusieurs heures leur est imposée, comme un pénible supplément. 
Durant la nuit, des gardes (choisis entre eux) sont apostés, pour quo 
des désordres ne se produisent pas, et qu’ils mettent 4 profit les quelques 
instants de sommeil qui leur sont octroyés. Dans quelques haciendas, 
pour plus de précaution, on les enferme.” 
Many of the overseers are Frenchmen, who perform their cruel 
task, according to M. Piron, with singular brutality, exceeding 
even that of the Spaniards, Cubanos, and Creoles. ‘‘ The French 
nation, with few exceptions, is sadly represented in Cuba; the 
general opinion there formed of them is equally false and dis- 
honourable.” 


After a stay of several months at Santiago, during which he 


| Puerto Principe proved to be a typical Cuban town. The streets 
are narrow and tortuous, unpaved and muddy; the houses are 
seldom more than a storey high, without any architectural preten- 
tions, and are daubed with glaring colours in the Spanish taste. 
The Camagueyanos, as the townspeople are called, are physically 
the finest of all the natives of Cuba, and among them the cause 
of independence has found some of its most active and valiant 
partisans. After spending some weeks here, M. Piron passed on 
to Matanzas, the second commercial town of Cuba, situated in 
the most fertile district of the island, and comparatively exempt 
from the ravages of war. Thence he travelled by rail—for Cuba 
possesses several railways—to Havana, of which he has necessarily 
but little that is new to tell us. As we are compelled to pass so 
hurriedly over this part of the book, it is only fair to add that it 
is enlivened by several descriptions of the author's excursions into 
the interior, with its varied scenery, its rich tropical flora and 
fauna, and its glimpses of many aspects of nature which are 
unknown in our colder climate. Nor is he always so rude to the 
fair sex as he is to our countrymen. A propos of the birds of the 
island, he remarks :— 

“ Parmi eux, aucun n’est plus beau que celui que les Créoles appellent 
dame anglaise, jo ne sais pourquoi. La téte et le jabot sont pourpres, 
les ailes bleues, le corps gris et jaune, la queue d’un bleu sombre; la 
forme aussi est admirable, le bec court et gracieux. Ce magnifi 


oiseau a un chant détestable, qui » ble au $s crap ; 
cest peut-étre cela qui lui a valu son nom.” 





Perhaps, however, his knowledge of Englishwomen is not more 
exhaustive than his knowledge of our language. In a list of the 
newspapers of Havana, he twice mentions complacently a certain 
Havana Weckley Report, the repetition seeming to indicate that 
the error is to be attributed to the author rather than the printer- 

Of the history of the insurrection M. Piron gives us many de- 
tails, and this the reader will doubtless find, as we have found it, 
the most interesting part of the volume. The loyalty of the 
Cubans to Spain, when all her South-American colonies were as- 
serting their independence, had won for the island the flattering 
title of ‘‘ever-faithful.” Yet widely-spread disaffection was 
smouldering for a long period before it burst into a flame. So 
long ago as 1837, the Cubans were unjustly deprived of repre- 
sentation in the Spanish Cortes, a right which they had hitherto 
enjoyed. The filibustering expeditions of Lopez in 1850-51 had 
many sympathisers among them, and the severity with which all 
who were in any way connected with them were punished left a 
wound which was never healed. Rather on vague suspicion than 
because of any actual complicity in the rash enterprise, many 
scores of Cubans of good family were confined in the Morro, 
banished to Ceuta, or put to death by the garrotte. Spaniards 
absorbed every official post, and the people were heavily taxed, 
often under pretence of public improvements, roads, &c., which 
it was never intended to carry out, except on paper. At length, 
in 1865, the exactions of the ruling caste were found intolerable, 
while they, in their own selfish interests, were bitterly opposed to 
any attempt at reform. In that year the Cubans in despair 
petitioned Queen Isabella for redress, and a Commission was ap- 
pointed, which, as if in mockery, while pretending to carry out 
the wishes of the islanders in the matter of financial reform, 
virtually doubled the amount previously wrung from them 
in taxation. Thenceforward the insurrection was merely a 
matter of time. Towards the middle of October, 1868, it at 
last broke out at Bayamo, under the leadership of Cespedes, a 
little prematurely, through the treachery of the guardian of the 
insurgents’ chest. When Cespedes was asked by some whose 
hearts were fainter than his own with what arms they were to 
fight, he answered in the very spirit of an ancient Spartan, ‘* With 
those of our enemies!” And so with cheers for Prim, seizing 
arms wherever they could find them, the Cubans advanced to 
within a short distance of Santiago, where they remained for a 


| time, till compelled to retreat into the interior by the arrival of 


Spanish reinforcements. It is clear that the serious character of 
the movement was not at first understood, and that the Spaniards, 
in spite of the large sums raised in taxation, had not sufficient 
forces to maintain order in the island. They have since made 





visited many places in the neighbourhood, and enjoyed such 

Sport as it afforded, from partridges to caimans, M. Piron started | 
by steamer for Nuevitas, the port of Puerto Principe, on the 

north of the island, where he arrived after a fortnight’s (?) voyage. | 
In this district traces of the insurrection were but too visible, in | 
the heaps of ashes which occupied the sites of once rich planta- | 
tions, though the extensive plains which form the most prominent 
feature of the landscape in the centre of Cuba do not offer such | 
facilities for guerrilla warfare as the hilly country of the east. | 


gigantic efforts to repair their error. In the first two years of the 
insurrection, we are assured, 70,000 men, including regular 
troops and volunteers, were sent out from Spain, and from 
25,000 to 30,000 have followed in every subsequent year, only to 
be decimated by yellow fever, by the change of climate, and by 
harassing skirmishes. 

The struggle was waged without mercy. The Spanish volun- 
teers, consisting in great part of the scum of Havana and of 
recruits of the same stamp from Spain, acted with savage 
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ferocity, shooting striplings and women by wholesale, and 
torturing the unfortunate prisoners who fell into their 
hands, even to the unoffending planters, who were caught 
between two fires. Thenceforward it became war to the 
knife. Nor were the insurgents behind-hand in re- 
ducing to ashes the hacienda of any proprietor who was luke- 
warm in his sympathies, or in ruthlessly destroying whatever 
might, under any circumstances, be of use to the enemy. Soon 
after the first outbreak, the insurgents numbered about 45,000 
armed men. They hastened to establish the semblance of a 
regular Government, and on April 10, 1869, ‘‘ the Chamber of 
Representatives of the Free People of Cuba” met at Guaimaro, a 
little town in the centre of the island, proclaimed a Federal Re- 
public, and drew up a formal constitution, with a legislature, judi- 
cature, and executive. Cespedes was chosen their first President. 
The Cubans have made many attempts to obtain recognition from 
the United States, but the revolution which fora time established 
a Republican Government in Spain told against them at Washing- 
ton, and the prompt and conciliatory action of Castelar in the 
affair of the ‘ Virginius’ disappointed them, when the armed inter- 
vention of the United States was all but assured. ‘The story of 
the ill-fated ship is related at length by M. Piron. And even after 
this lapse of time, it is difficult to read or to write of it as a mere 
matter of history. 

In March, 1874, Cespedes, when about to cross over to 
Jamaica, was betrayed by a negro servant, and after a desperate 
struggle, finding himself mortally wounded, shot himself with his 
revolver, to avoid falling alive into the hands of the Spaniards, and 
still breathing, threw himself over a precipice. He had already 
resigned his powers to Bétancourt, who has since been replaced 
by Francisco Aguilera. There are as yet few signs of the termina- 
tion of the struggle, although the United States’ Government has 
intimated that its patience is well-nigh exhausted, and though 
the collapse of the cause of Don Carlos has placed a large number 
of veteran troops.at the disposal of the authorities at Madrid. 
How is it to end ? 

There are three possible alternatives. First, Spain may recon- 
quer the island ; but the insurrection has already lasted for eight 
years, and there is no apparent reason why it should not last as 
many more. Secondly, Cuba may be annexed by the United 
States,—a solution, however, to which the people of the United 
States themselves seem but little inclined to show any favour, and 
which would probably be less acceptable to England, and in the 
long-run to the Cubans themselves. Or finally, the Cubans may 
succeed in establishing their independence, according to M. Piron’s 
suggestion, partly by purchase :— 

“Les Cubains,” he writes, “désireux d’obtenir leur indépendance, 
offrent d’acheter!’tle; pourquoi n’accepterait-on pas le marché? Ils sont 
tous préts & s’imposer les plus grands sacrifices pour devenir légalement 
les souls maitres de leur chére patrie. A force de courage et d’énergie, 
ils parviendraient & s’acquitter intégralement, quelque forte que puisse 
étre l’indemnité stipulée. On pourrait prendre contre eux de sfires 
a Ne serait-ce pas J& une bonne affaire pour l’Espagne et une 

action de sa part, en méme temps qu’un heureux événement 
pour la malheureuse ile ravagée ?” 
There can be little doubt which of these alternatives would 
commend itself to an enlightened foreign policy on the part of 
this country. As things are, we cannot be said to have advanced 
one whit the solution of a question of such moment for British 
interests. Even supposing Spain to have not yet completed her 
cycle of revolutions, can we reasonably expect that if she succeed 
in reducing the insurgents for a while, they will not seize the 
opportunity of her first internal difficulties to renew the struggle ? 
We see no prospect of a permanent solution in any other direction 
than that indicated in the book before us, and we must add that 
that solution enlists all our sympathies both as Englishmen and.as 
citizens of the world. 





THE COBDEN CLUB ON LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
AND TAXATION.* 
[CONCLUDING NOTICE, 





In our previous notice of this book, we referred to the account 
here given of local government in foreign countries as a valuable | 
aid, in any consideration of the best mode of amending and ex- | 
panding such institutions in our own country. Two essays seem | 
to us to have an especial interest in this respect. The first of these | 
is the clear and well-written aceount by M. Emile de Lavaleye | 
(well known in public life as an able leader of the Liberal party 
in Belgium) of the local government of that country and of 


Holland. There are some points in the character of Belgian and | 





* Cobden Club Essays: Local Government and Taxation. Edited by J. W. Probyn. 
London: Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, 1875. i 


Dutch institutions which render them peculiarly useful to Eng. 
lishmen, as illustrations of the machinery which may be applied 
to the working of local government. In origin, the Belgian and 
Dutch people are kindred races to our own, and through all the 
differences of their past history all three nationalities haye 
had two characteristics at least in common, which may be 
held to have some connection with community of race, 

have been commercial populations, with the accompaniment, 
not entirely hostile, of a powerful landed aristocracy, They 
have also been prominent in the ranks of free and popular 
government, and all three have made a mark in history quite 
disproportionate to their territorial size and significance, 
The manner, therefore, in which they severally have thrown into 
concrete form this common national spirit must afford a stud 
peculiarly interesting to all three, having a direct practical bearing 
on the reconstruction of any of their institutions. Forms of 
government which have been lost or superseded by circumstances 
in the case of one of them may be thus restored from the stil] 
existing institutions of the other, in the same spirit which origin. 
ally dictated them all alike. In applying this idea to the existing 
state of things in the three countries, it seems to us that England 
may gather some useful hints in the reconstruction of her county 
local government. The old provinces of the Low Countries, 
which corresponded at one time very much with the earliest 
county government of England, absorbing in themselves nearly 
all the functions of government, and leaving little to the centra} 
authority of the State, except the representation and defence of 
the common nationality, have partially lost this independent 
autonomy, but have still preserved quite enough of local life and 
authority to save the provincial life of those countries from the 
stigma that attaches to England as a professedly free nation from 
the chaotic state of her county administration. In attempting, 
therefore, to resuscitate the spirit of our former county govern. 
ment, the provincial administration of our sister-nationalities may 
afford us valuable aid. One salient point in this administrationis 
that it is raised beyond the proportions and above the standard 
of position of a mere vestry, so that it becomes accus- 
tomed to deal with public work in a larger spirit and with a 
greater grasp of general, in contradistinction to local and merely 
personal considerations. The larger area of its functions also gives it 
greater self-respect and dignity in the public eye, and so diminishes 
the chances of jobbery, while it increases the chances of securing 
the services of the ablest and most influential men of the district, 

To such an assembly matters may be safely committed which 
in the case of a more limited council would have to be reserved 
by the central authority to itself, or guarded by a control which, 
if real, must necessarily be derogatory to the dignity of the local 
administration. Against a provincial or county authority, 
endowed with these larger powers and more dignified position, 
the squirearchical local element would be powerless, except as an 
integral and valuable part, the number and diversity of interests 
within the larger area securing the special localities from the 
dictation of individuals, while the public interest will be protected 
and upheld by the presence in a general representative capacity of 
men of position and experience. 

As a practical illustration of the manner in which this pro- 
vincial agency might be applied to the County administration of 
England, we may mention some of the matters which fall within 
the functions of a provincial council, as they appear in the Budget 
of the province of West Flanders of the year 1874, as distinguished 
from the Communes existing within its borders with a separate 
administration, and from the central administration of the whole 
kingdom of Belgium. The administration of justice and police 
appear among the obligatory expenses of the province, but how far 
the former of these corresponds with that portion of the expenses of 
justice which in this country falls on the central authority the 
papers before us do not give us the means of ascertaining. The 
bridges and the roads fall within the obligatory expenditure of 
the province, being similar in this respect to the charges made 
upon our county rates for like objects. But neither paupers nor 
lunatics are mentioned in the budget. Public worship and ad- 
ministration of charities, which appear in the obligatory portion 
of the expenditure, afford no basis for comparison with England, 
owing to the entire difference of circunistances in relation to 
those matters in the two countries. 

Education is provided for by the province, part of it, how- 
ever, including the fine arts, being optional with the council. 
Public works, sanitary purposes, and churches and monuments 
appear in the optional expenditure. A very large proportion of the 
optional expenditure, amounting, indeed, to 3,291,000 francs out 
of the total of 3,628,168 francs, appears under the title of “ Miseel- 
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Igneous,” showing that a great deal is left to the judgment of the 
council, under the varying circumstances of the year. To meet 
this expenditure there is an additional per-centage on the direct 
taxes, as well as the tax on dogs, horses, shooting licenses, and the 
sale of tobacco and liquor ; there is also a loan for different public 
works, the interest of which falls on the obligatory expenditure. 
The other essay which seems to us to have an especial 
bearing on the subject of our local administration is one by 
Mr. R. B. D. Morier, C.B., British Chargé d’Affaires, Munich, on 
«¢German Local Institutions and Recent Legislation in Prussia.” 
Some allowance must be made in reading this essay for the fact 
that its plan was changed at the eleventh hour, in consequence 
of the death of Dr. Schwabe, the head of the Statistical De- 
ent of the Berlin Municipality. But for this explana- 
tion, we should have had to express our regret that the elucida- 
tion of German local institutions should have been committed 
to so unskilful an expositor. The imass of details here given, 
though valuable in themselves, are so cumbrous and ill-digested, 
so obscured frequently by abstract philosophising and figurative 
illustration, that the task of the reader who would carry away 
any clear idea of the facts isa laborious and wearisome one. It 
is not, indeed, until we reach the concluding chapter that we 
emerge from this Teutonic complication into something like a 
plain statement of the actual condition of things. These con- 
cluding remarks of Mr. Morier appear to us to be well worthy of 
serious consideration on the part of English legislators, and there- 
fore leaving the antiquarian lore and special philosophising with 
which the introductory chapters are loaded, we will confine our 
attention to these plain and useful suggestions, though nothing 
but a perusal of his remarks at length can do justice to their force 
and significance. He appears to us to have hit the right nail on 
the head, when attributing the ineffective operation and imper- 
fection of our present local organisation to the dissociation of 
personal responsibility for the work of a citizen from the privileges 
and enjoyments of a citizen. This he traces to the growth of 
luxury in society, and to the want of proper provision for the 
admission of new classes into the machinery of self-government, in 
the strictest sense of the word. The upper classes are eager to 
find deputies for duties which can only be efficiently performed by 
themselves, and the lower orders, recently admitted to social en- 
joyments and political power, have not as yet learnt the existence 
of corresponding civic responsibilities. The remedy for this, he 
thinks, is to be found in reverting to the ideas of citizenship which 
guided Englishmen in the earlier organisation of the country, and 
which have been lost sight of during subsequent centuries, 
From these ideas Prussians have recently drawn the spirit of 
their new code of local government, and he proposes that we 
should avail ourselves in our turn of some of their practical de- 
ductions. To illustrate this, he selects the special instances of 
relief of the poor and the police, and he proposes to introduce, in 
the former case, a system of subdivision into districts, each with 
its local committee, composed of those acquainted with the im- 
mediate locality, and having the weight and influence of personal 
position in the district. He hopes thus to escape from the narrow 
and hard judgments of mere parochial officials, and to introduce 
the spirit of neighbourhood into the system of poor-law inspection, 
He proposes, in the other case, to supplement the ordinary police- 
constable force by a body of special constables, ‘‘ who would be 
bound to act as a kind of reserve to the police, and to interfere 
on their own responsibility in manifest breaches of the peace.” 
““We cannot but think,” he says, ‘‘ that the constant presence 
of such a force in those lanes and alleys, where wife-kicking and 
playing at football with the quivering bodies of fellow-citizens are 
becoming a national pastime, would have a calming and moderating 
influence. We believe that in the worst alleys there are some 
persons who dislike this kind of thing, and would, with a proper 
force at their back, be quite ready to interfere. What they 
require is the prestige of a higher kind of public opinion than 
that present in the air of the alley, and this higher kind of public 
Opinion could not take a better shape than that of a stout 
truncheon, with the Queen’s crown and the lion and unicorn 
emblazoned upon it. Make these men into officers of the Crown, 
and we believe that their mere presence would go a long way in 


characters more or less in need of rehabilitation. Mr. Frost, looking for 
a subject of this kind, has made his choice not unwisely, and certainly 
with courage. The “wicked Lord Lyttleton” was certainly a person- 
age of note, and it is quite worth while to make the public acquainted 
with whatever is to be known about him. This Mr. Frost has done in 
a biography which is sufficiently well done and quite readable. The 
chief fault of the book is its rhetorical character. Mr. Frost is, 
in a degree uncommon even among biographers, an advocate. He 
has a doubtful cause to plead, and he naturally employs all available 
art, and inveighs with no little vigour against the stupidity and pre- 
judice of those who gave his hero a bad name. It is only fair to allow 
that he has set forth the claims of Thomas, Lord Lyttleton, to the posses- 
sion of political ability with success, and that in doing so he has 
made a contribution of some value to English history during the early 
part of the American War of Independence, It was, however, but for 
a short time that Lord Lyttleton played any part in politics. Office, 
which he might have almost had for the asking, he steadily refused, and 
his appearances in the House of Lords, though successful, and even 
striking, were not numerous. We cannot say that the biographer has 
made out much in favour of his hero’s morals. That he was reckless 
and profligate during his youth, is a fact unhappily beyond all doubt 
The only plea that can be advanced in his favour is that during the 
latter years of his life he underwent a certain amount of improvement. 
It seems somewhat ungracious to controvert such a plea, nor, indeed is 
there any difficulty in allowing that the responsibility of position and 
occupation of public life somewhat sobered the man. A man of great 
ability almost always appears at least better when he has passed his 
first youth. But that the man was really better seems very doubtful. It 
is quite sufficient to read the letter which Mr, Frost gives on pp. 
316-320 to be sure of this. This letter was written in the last year 
of his life, and it reveals only too plainly what sort of company he 
then kept, and with what cynical contempt he thought and spoke of 
morality. 

Epistles, Satires, and Epigrams. By James E, Thorold Rogers. 
(Bentley.)—A satirist ought, above all things, to be strong. If he 
claims to lay on the lash, he ought to be able to lay it on with pre- 

cision and effect. It cannot be said that Mr. Rogers’s work is satis- 
factory. We judge it, and are, indeed, obliged to judge it, by a high 

standard. It is net only that the originals which he imitates are sin- 

gularly excellent, that Horace has never been surpassed for ease, 

Juvenal never surpassed for force; a man may fall short of great 

originals without having, therefore, failed. It is that both these 

originals have been imitated before with remarkable success. It is not 

too much to say, that in the great quality of ease Pope rivals his master. 

He moves under the restraints of verse in his “ Imitations,” as indeed 

he moves always, with unsurpassed facility. It would be impossible 

to pick out a word and say that it has been used for the sake 

of the metre or the rhyme. Mr. Rogers has not achieved en 

equal success. His verse is slipshod rather than easy, and it is difficult 

to find half-a-dozen tive lets which are not marred by some 

feebleness, arising, it is evident, from the writer's inability to manage 

his verse. Nor does he fare better when he comes to compete with 

Johnson. In the opening of ‘Satire I.,” he does, indeed, attempt a 

bolder strain, and is not wholly unsuccessful ; but the effort is relaxed 

before long, and the greater part of the imitations of Juvenal show but 

little difference in regard to its versification from the imitation of 

Horace. To the force and dignity which Johnson shows again and again 

in “London,” and “The Vanity of Human Wishes,” there is nothing 

here that can be compared. The reader shall judge from a specimen 

which is as good as anything that we can find :— 


+ Hither from Hambro, Frankfort, Riga, Kiel, 
From Smyrna, Scio, Athens, thousands steal ; 
From Cork, from Galway, Dublin, or Belfast, 
Eastward or westward, bere they stop at last ; 
Half London is a foreign colony, 

Half Liverpool is now, or soon will be; 

Each country under heaven transports its hordes, 
Our servants now, and presently our lords; 

This one is versatile, and that is bold, 

Each with his native brass wins British gold: 
Your Schneider's talk all parallel defies, 

More dark than Hegel, more than Breitmann wise. 


Who are these strangers, what do they profess? 
No bushel hides the light which they a8. 
What do they bring to this benighted land ? 
‘What do they not, say rather, understand ? 
Whatever art and science may be known, 
They vow they know it, and they know alone. 
Give them a chance, and trust them for the rest, 
They’'i! hold their own, and hold it with the best. 
If heaven were worth their pains, or did it pay, 
‘Through heaven itself these men would force their way. 
But what's more germane to their highest aims, 
Some back-stairs influence puffs and puffs their claims. 
This is the crew I fly from. Shall I see 
Hybrids like these take precedence of me? 
Shall these adventurers thrive, and take our place, 











preventing those scenes of brutality for its own sake which 
make us a by-word among the nations.”’ 
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These men of guttural names and dubious race ?— 
Who six years since, before they made a noise, 
Came here with Hambro sherry, hemp, and toys. 
Is it no matter that such stocks as ours 

Have been the source of allthis country's powers, 
Have laid the broad foundations of the State, 
Built up the pation and made England great? 
That now, like vultures scenting out a prey, 
These supple tradesmen bustle us away— 

Give them their way, in every English place 

The rarest sight will be an English face ; 

Give them their way, and then the ocean o'er 








Brothers.)—It is not likely that there will ever be a dearth of historical 





Self-banished, he will seek another shore. 
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Where for some time, until there's cream to skim, 
These keen-eyed cormorants will not follow him. 


We quit our country, yielding to their claims, 
And they take all, ay, even take our names. 
Manasseh, Cohen, Levi, Israel, soon 
Are Massey, Lewis, Raleigh, and Colquhoun. 
But when his tongue the ys Saxon plies, 
The voice of Jacob breaks the thin disguise, 
And by its nasal snuffle, to our view, 

Betrays the patriarch and unmasks the Jew. 


Think you that such as these would sacrifice 
One single penny of the market price? 
Would, sf the land which makes them rich and great, 
Run any risk, a single farthing bate? 
Would, if it staked upon some desperate strife 
All weil-earned wealth, and every worthy life, 
Fail to exact the profit that they might, 
Or fancy wholesale knavery not their right ? 
Learn, from the story of unhappy France, 
The nation’ 's agony’s the tradesman’s chance. 
Although the storm is high, the sky is dark, 
Gambetta strives to save the shattered bark; 
Hope seems to smile upon his desperate feats. 
He fails, because he's forced to trade with cheats. 
The people gives its blood, its cash, its toil, 
While sharp contractors carry off the spoil. % 


We have spoken chiefly of form, because in satire form is of the first 
importance, and because to discuss the subject of Mr. Rogers’s writings 
would carry us into all kinds of social and political questions. But we 
must say that he is not less unjust than those who before him have 
used a style of writing from which indeed injustice is almost inseparable, 
To speak of the budget being bought “ for a heavy bribe,” and of contracts 
being secured by “ feeing clerks all round,” is to make grave imputa- 
tions which seriously affect, not classes, whom satirists are at liberty to 
attack, but a definite number of individuals. Lord Shaftesbury has 
done so much for his country that he does not deserve to be sneered at 
as “an unctuous peer.” Reviewers, again, did not do, on the whole, 
more than justice to a very creditable piece of literary work, when they 
bestowed some moderate praise on Lord Lorne’s poem, though we 
quite agree with Mr. Rogers in his disgust for the fada adulatio, as he 
very properly calls it, which has prompted some schoolmasters to 
give the book as a prize. Satirists, however, always lay about them 
soméwhat at random, and if Mr. Rogers wielded his instrument better, 
he might have been more easily pardoned. 

David. By the Rey. T. Barber. (Simpkin and Marshall)—This 
little volume, without pretending to original research, has sufficient 
interest and value to deserve success. Mr. Barber has been diligent in 
consulting the best authorities, and he applies to his materials an in- 
telligent criticism. His chief merit, as may be readily understood, when 
the nature of his subject is taken into account, is his candour. He is 
not afraid of acknowledging the faults of his hero’s character, and has a 
manifest aversion for the special pleading and trifling with moral truth 
to which some writers on Scriptural subjects are so prone. The style 
might have been made more vigorous and correct with advantage. 

History of the Burgh and Parish Schools of Scotland. By James 
Grant. Vol. I, ‘The Burgh Schools.” (Collins.)\—“ Burgh-schools ” 
are Anglice “Grammar-schools,” and the information which Mr. Grant 
has so diligently collected about them will be interesting and valuable 
to readers on both sides of the border. Scotland never felt that great 
impulse of educational zeal which in the latter half of the sixteenth 
century and the earlier part of the seventeenth did so much for England. 
The endowments, which date from some time during the eighty years 
which intervened between the accession of Edward VI. and the death 
of James I., may be counted by hundreds, and though some of them 
have been greatly abused or neglected, they have done on the whole 
good service to education in this country. Nosmall share of the wealth 
of the monasteries went to this object. Scotland was not so for- 
tunate. The name “ burgh” school indicates that what England owes 
for the most part to Royal or private munificence, was supplied in 
North Britain by corporate action. How this was exercised and what 
results it produced Mr. Grant relates in full detail. His book is, of 
course, primarily intended for professional readers, but it is not without 
general interest. Ono of its most amusing passages is the account of 
how the scholars in the burgh school of Aberdeon waged war with the 
town council on behalf of the“ Yule ” holiday. “ On the 10th of January, 
1604, it is recorded that at ‘the superstitious time of Yule’ they 
took the school, held it against the master, armed with swords, 
guns, pistols, and other weapons, and spiritised poor folks of their gear, 
geese, fowls, peats, and other ‘vivaries’ to their great hurt, and 
‘sklander of the burgh and magistraties.’ For preventing such 
‘horrid disorders’ again, the masters were ordered to make each 
scholar on his admission give a caution for good-behaviour to the 
amount of £10.” It was several years, however, before the 
scholars gave in. Holding the school, indeed, against the master, 
with good store of fowls and peats within, must have been far better 
fan than any common-place enjoyment of holidays, These quarrels 
were not confined to Aberdeen. They raged in other towns. The 
General Assembly did not think it below its dignity to interfere. It is 
satisfactory to know that, in the end, Assemblies, clerical and lay, had 
to give in. Scotland still holds that beef and pudding at Christmas are 
superstitious vanities, but the schools have their holiday. 

Old Words and Modern Meanings. Edited by T. Whitcombe Greene. 
(Longmans. )—The plan of the author whose works Mr. Greene has re- 
vised and completed, is to exhibit the change of meaning which words 
have undergone in the English language from the time of Chaucer up 








to the present day. A passage is given from some author of repute, in 
which the word is used with a meaning or in a way that has now be. 
come obsolete; underneath we have a quotation from some modern 
writer, giving ‘the usage as it is followed at present. «“ Animosity,” to 
take an instenes, was used in Queen Elizabeth’s time in the sense of 
“ courage ” or “ spirit,” now it always signifies “ hostility.” « Artisan,” 
again, now applied always to a skilled workman, was a name given to 
painters, while “ artist” meant a scholar or man of science. The words 
are arranged alphabetically, and form a highly interesting collection, 








NEW MUSIC. 
— > 

Gavotte et Musette. Par Henry Log’. (Goddard and Co,)—This ig 
a quaint little piece. Being fairly written, and not difficult, it shoulg 
find favour with young pianists, 

Fleurs de Mai. Par Fritz Spindler. (Goddard and Co.)—A graceful, 
light, easy, and flowing Bluette ; simple, and at the same time effective, 

Fadeless Bloom. Words by Mrs. Hemans. Music by Giuseppe, 
(Goddard and Co.)—Both words and music are good. 

To Maud. Words by Tennyson. Music by Giuseppe. (Goddard 
and Co.)—This song has been too long associated with the original 
melody written for it, and is too good, for us to wish for a change in 
the music. M. Giuseppe’s arrangement being very indifferent, it is not 
likely to become popular, 

Lhe Joyful Peasant. Arranged by J. E. Newell. (J. Bath)— 
Schomann’s music is too well known to require any criticism from us, 
The original music gains nothing from Mr. Newell’s arrangement. 

The Wedding March of a Marionette. By Charivari. (J. Bath)— 
Evidently this piece has been composed side by side with Gounod’s 
“ Funeral March of a Marionette.” It is anything but original, and 
lacks the brightness, vivacity, and style required in a composition of 
this description. 

Fifty Waltzes by Mozart. Edited and arranged by Josiah Pitman, 
(C, Lonsdale)—Mozart’s music requires no comment, and nothing can 
be said for or against Mr. Pitman’s arrangement. 

Dans le Champs. Par Joseph Romano. (Duff and Stewart.)—This 
little scherzo pastorale is very light and pretty, and should find favour 
amongst organists as well as pianists, A difficult chord occurs at the 
commencement of bar 9, page 3. 
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Art of Preaching, by a Clergyman of the English Church, cr 8vo...(Longmans) 3/¢ 
Atelier du Lys, or an Art Student in the Reign of Terror, 2 vols.. ae 120 











Aunt Atta, a Tale, 18mo. ayes) 1/6 

Blyth (E. 3 Gy of the Plain, and other Talos, 18M0  .......c0.cseeeseeree (Hayes) 10 
Boller (A. P.), Treatise on the Construction of Iron Highway =. rant 12/6 
Bonar (H.), tty Old Letters, 8vo &Co.) 7/6 
Bryant (W. C.), and Gay (S. H.), Popular Lewy of United sre a po & Co.) 40/0 
Bunyan's Holy War Versified, by “ E. J.,” 16mo (Nisbet) 10 





Captivity of Judah, 18mo (Hatchards) 146 
Carleton (W.), Traits and Stories of Irish Peasantry, 2 vols (Routledge)—each 3/6 








Cohen (J. 8.), Inhalation in the Treatment of Disease, cr 8vo_ ........ (Lindsay) 140 

Cone (Mary), Two Years in Oalifornia, Cr 8V0 ........cccececcereereeseesseees (Griggs) 8/0 

Daisy Series,—Flower of Family; True as Steel; Indian Pilgrim; Tales of 
Our Vil (Goubaud)—each 16 





lage 

Dalby (Martha), Our Future Home, 8vo. (Simpkin & Co.) 40 
Davidson (E. A.), Practical Manual’ my House-Painting, 12mo Gaceme & Co.) B-4 
Deas (James), The River Clyde, 8v (Macleh 

Dowsing (W.), Timber cheatin < na Builders’ Companion (Lockwood & Co.) es 
Ellis (Robert), Etruscan Numerals, 8vo. (Trubner & Co.) 2/6 
Epitaphs, compiled by W. Tegg, 16mo (Tegg & Co.) 10 
Francis (F.), Book on Angling, cr 8vo, 159 
Freeman (E. A.), General Sketch of European History, 18mo ...... eentilan) ie 
Giving Honour; Little Camp; and Willow Brook, in 1 vol 12mo ...... (Nisbet) 3/6 
Glen (W.C. & A.), Divided Parishes, and Poor-Law Amend. Act (Shaw &Sons) 3/6 
Green, Walter Lee, a Story of Marlboro’ College, 2 volscr 8vu (S. Low & Co.) 210 





























Hay (M. C.), Nora’s Love-Test, 3 vols Cr 80 ....0..cccseceveeees (Hurst & Blackett) au 
Henry Von Eichenfels, and the Knowledge of God, &c. ...... (Lockwood & Co.) 

Holt (E. 8.), Clare Avery, a Story of the Spanish Armada... .(J. F. Shaw & Co.) re 
Home at —— by Mrs. E. Prentiss, cr 8vo (Nisbet) 24 
Horner (F.), Tiny Tim, 16M0 .......0c.cccsessecserseess (Wesleyan Conference Office) 10 
Jackson (General T. J.), Life of, f. by Randolph, 8v0 (Lipp 9/0 
Kimber (T.), Key to Course of M 8, 8¥0 (Long ) 50 
Lee (Jonas), Norse Love-story,—Pilot ond his Wife, OB BVO nccccocccccceee (Griggs) 6/0 
Lever (Charles), One of Them, cr 8vo (Routledge) 3/6 
Light in Darkness, by S. Robinson, 16mo +**(Hatch ») 19 
Macgregor (C.), Climbing the Ladder, 18M0..........s+-.sssseeeeesseeee setecgganl (Hayes) 16 
Mant (F. W.), The Midshipman, or Twelve Years at Sea, 12mo oe 19 
Memoir of a Cambridge Undergraduate, 12m0 ..........cessecseseeseeeee (Hatchards) 2/6 
Nicholson (J.), Poetical Works, with Sketch of his Life, by Hird (Simpkia &0o.) 60 
Northcott (W. H.), Treatise on Lathes and Turning, 8VO .......00.+ (Longmans) 18/0 
Nystrom (John N), New Treatise on Steam-Engineering, 8vo ...... ;-(Lippincot) 129 
Owen (H.), Elementary Education Acts, 1876, &C. .......cecsessees (Knight & Co.) 2/6 


Phelps (W. W.), Sermons and Short Studies, edited by C. Hole, 8vo(Hatchards) H 
Phillips, Remarkable a and Proofs of a Divine Revelation (Nisbet) 





Precept upon Precept, 12m (Hatchards) 2, 
Ruddock, Essentials of Diet, corrected by E. Shuldham ...(Homoo. Pub. Co.) 3/6 
Sir Henry Appleton, or Essex during the Great Rebellion, 12mo......... (Hayes) 5/0 
tera (George), Mau considered Socially and Morally,12mo_ ...(Longmans) HM 
Trench (RB. C.), On the Study of Words, 12m0.............s0+0eees (Macmillan & Co.) 
Verne (Jules), Adventures of Captain Hatteras, 12mo (R 20 








White's Grammar-School Texts,—Lucian’s Dialogues, 1/0; — from 





ZEsop. ) 8 
Wilford (Florence), Harry Deane’s Lifeboat, 18M0 ......secseeseeeeeeeeeeees (Hayes) 1/0 

ood (Mrs. Henry), Edina, a Novel, 3 vols. cr 8V0 .......c0.s0+0 (Bentley & Son) 31/6 
Woodward (T. B.), Geology of England and Wales, cr 8V0.....+... (Longmans) 14/0 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS'S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR THE COMING SEASON. 





T GIFT-BOOK, UNIFORM WITH 
EE TURNER GALLERY.” 
edges, India 


Han ly hal 
proofs, royal folio, £10; large-paper copies, Artists 
India proots, elephant folio, £20. 


ERN ART. A Series of superb 

MODE Engravi from the Works of distinguished 

Painters of the % 

selected from Galleries and Private Collections in 

select ritala. With descriptive Text by JamEs 
DAFFOBNE. 

, cloth extra, with Map and Illustrations, 

Demy 8vo, clo doy By 


The HUNTING-GROUNDS of the 
GREAT WEST: a description of the Plains, 
Game, and Indians of the Great North American 
Desert. By RicHARD IRVING Doneg, Lieutenant- 


NEW FIN 


OLLE e E H OME 
79 GOWER STHEET. BEDFORD SQUARE. 


OWER-STREET SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.— The School will REOPEN on 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 28th. Fee, two, three, 
and four and a half Franny aterm. For further par- 

ticulars apply at 80 Gower Street. 
SCHOOL, 


ANOR HOUSE 

OLAPHAM, LONDON, S.W. Head Master, 

F. 0. MAXWELL, M.A., late of the Perse Grammar- 
School, Cambridge. Terms on application. 


R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
1 WITHERNDEN, CATERHAM, Surrey, PRE- 
PARES PUPILS for the Public Schools and their 
future calling in life. Natural Science receives as 
careful attention as Classics and Mathematics. 











URATE.—WANTED, a Curate for 

one of the Portions of Tiverton. Salary, £150. 
ddress, Rev. HENRY VENN, Rector of Clare Por- 
tion, Tiverton, De 








von. 
EN TON E.— An _ experienced 
TUTOR, who intends to pass the winter at 
Mentone, is prepared to take of ONE or TWO 
PUPILS.—Address “ B.A.,” 3 W: Street, Barnsley. 
I J NIVERSITY of’ CAMBRIDGE 
HIGHER LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 


LONDON CENTRE (WOMEN), JUNE 181TH. 1877. 
For further information apply to Miss PRIDEAUX, 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, Local Secretary. 


the above have 
organised by Miss SHORE, Fir Grove, Su: 
6 Classes commence on OOTOBER I4th. 


con- 
been 





RAMMAR SCHOOL, BRISTOL.— 
A Classical School of the First Grade, with 14 
Masters. Subjects: Classics, Mathematics, French, 
German, Ch try, &c. Fees, £8 to £12 per annum. 
Mr. GEORGE PEAKE, Assistant-Mathematical Master, 
receives Boarders. Terms, £50 per annum. 
11 Aberdeen Terrace, West Clifton. 





] United States Army. With an I d 
bom by WittiaM BLACKMORE. With Portrait of the 
Author, Map, and numerous Illustrations wo 
by ERNEST GRISET. 


cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 
Gases Ore, rice 7s 6d. 


‘8 

FINGER-RING LORE; Historical, 
Legendary, and Anecdotal. Including Supersti- 
tions; Ring Investiture, Secular and Ecclesiastical ; 
Betrothal and Wedding Rings; Ring-tokens ; 
Memorial and Mortuary Rings; Posy Rings; 
Customs and Incidents in tion with Rings ; 
ble Rings, &c. By WILLIAM JONES, F.S.A. 

With Hundreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings 

of all Ages and Countries, 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Plans and ILLUSTRATIONS 
IN COLOURS, price 24s. 


The HISTORY of the RIFLE 
BRIGADE (The Prince Consort's Own), formerly 
the 9th. By Sir Wim11Am H. Cops, late Lieu- 
tenant, Rifle Brigade. With Illustrations and 
Plans. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations, 
rice 7s 6d.—THE 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 
J.M.W. TURNER. Foundec upon Letters and 
Papers furnished by his Friends and Fellow- 
Academicians. be ay THORNBURY. A New 
Edition, entirely Rewritten and considerably En- 
larged. With numerous Illustrations. 


Atlas folio, half-morocco gilt, price £5 5s. 


DRAWINGS by the ITALIAN 
MASTERS: Autotype Fac-similes from unique 
Drawings in the British Museum. With Critical 
and Descriptive Notes, Biographical and Artistic, 
by J. Comyns Carr. 


BRILLAT SAVARIN'S “ PHYSIOLOGY of TASTE.” 
Small crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. 


GASTRONOMY as a FINE ART; or, 
the Science of Good TP A Translation of the 
“ Physiologie du Goftt " of BRILLAT-SAVARIN, with 
Pt Introduction and Notes by R. E. ANDERSON, 


Small 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, price 6s. 


The PEARL FOUNTAIN, and other 
Fairy Tales. By BripGet and JuLiA KAVANAGH. 
With 30 Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. 


Small 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. 


JEUX D’ESPRIT, Written and Spoken, 
of the later Wits and Humourists. Collected and 
edited by Henry S. Lemon. 


NEW EDITION of “BRAND'S ANTIQUITIES.” 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, with ILLUSTRATIONS, price 7s 6d. 


OBSERVATIONS on POPULAR 
ANTIQUITIES ; chiefly illustrating the Origin of 
our Vulgar Oustoms, Ceremonies, and Supersti- 
tions. By JoHN BRAND. With the Additions of 
Sir Henry Exuis. An entirely New and Revised 
Edition, with numerous Illustrations. 


NEW VOLUMES of the EARLY ENGLISH POETS. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, price 18s. 


HERRICK’S HESPERIDES, NOBLE 
NUMBERS, and COMPLETE OOLLECTED 
POEMS. Edited with Memorial Introduction and 
Notes. By the Rev. A. B. GROSART. With a 
Steel-plate Portrait, Glossarial Index, &c. 

** A few lar r copies (only 50 printed), 

prise 360. ‘ge-pape: Pp! y P 


Price 1s, with Four Illustrations. 
BELGRAVIA for OCTOBER. 


CONTENTS. 
REALITY. By CHARLES READE. [Ilustrated. 
BEAU FIELDING at the OLD BAILEY. By GEORGE 
AvéusTus SALA. 
JULIET. By Mrs. CAMERON. Illustrated. 
BLACK RUPERT'S LEAP. Illustrated. 
The NEW REPUBLIO. 
From DREAMS to WAKING. By E. L. Linton. 
CUPID'S ALLEY: a Morality. By Austin Dosson. 
TASBROOK’S TESTIMONIAL, By James PaYn. 
JOSHUA HAGGARD'S DAUGHTER. By M. E. 
BRADDON. Illustrated. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square (late 48 
and 49 Bedford Square). Founded 1849. Incorporated 


1869. 
The SESSION 1876-77 will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
OCTOBER 12. 
will be formed under R. SAWARD, 


Greek Classes 
M.A., Fellow of St. John's College. Cambridge. 
H. LE BR 


ETON, Hon. Sec. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, 
43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
HIGHER LECTURES for ADULTS. 

I. The Principal: English Literature, from Beowulf 
to Chaucer. II. Professor Craik: Leaders of English 
Thought and Politics in the Eighteenth Century. III. 
Professor H. G. Seeley: Geology. IV. Professor 
Kastner (in French): Influence of Women on French 
Society and Literature. 

Programmes may be had on application to Miss 
GROVE, at the College Office. 

E.H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 
HE ADDISCOMBE COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL for LADIES. 
Upper Addiscombe, Croydon, Surrey. 
. and Mrs. INGHAM and the 





Moira House, 
Principals—Mr 


Conducted in consonance with the movement for 
the higher education of ladies. 
French, German, and Music (practical and 
theoretical) are made special objects of study, and 
most effectively taught. 

Prospectuses. with names of Referees and full parti- 
culars, may be had on application to the Principals. 


DUCATION in FRANCE.—The Rev. 

ALBERT REVILLE, D.D., will be glad to receive 
into his family four — He lives in a large house 
on a hill, about a mile from the town of Dieppe, four 
hours from seven-and-half hours by way of 
Newhaven from London. The situation is extremely 
healthy, and there is a very fine view over the sea and 
country. 

French Language and Literature, as well as Classics 
and Mathematics, if desired. Terms £1608 year. Re- 
ferences to Mr. Matthew Arnold, Professor Max Miiller, 
Rev. James Martineau, Dr. Appleton, Mr. George Du 
Maurier, &c. 
Address, Rev. ALBERT REVILLE, Neuville, 
Dieppe, Seine Inferieure, France. 


LOCUTION.—Mr. C. J. PLUMPTRE 
begs to announce that he has returned to town, 
and WILL RECEIVE PRIVATE PUPILS in ELO- 
CUTION and for the removal, of IMPEDIMENTS of 
SPEECH and “CLERICAL SORE-THROAT,” every 
day and evening at his residence, 36 Hamilton Terrace, 
Maida Vale, N.W., until Tuesday evening, October 10, 
when he will resume his Lectures and Practical In- 
struction in Public Reading and Speaking at King's 
College, London, with a free Introductory Lecture, at 
8p.m. Terms, &c., forwarded on application. 
N.B.—The new Illustrated Edition of Mr. Plumptre’s 
popular work on Elocution (royal Svo, pp. 334) is now 
ready, and may be had (price 10s 6d) of the Publisher, 
T. J. ALLMAN, 463 Oxford Street; or direct, post free, 





DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS (Limited), BIRMING HAM.—The Ooun- 
cil are prepared to appoint a SEOOND MISTRESS, 
who must be qualified to teach Latin, German, and 
Mathematics, and have some practical knowledge of 
Class Teaching. A lady holding a University Certifi- 
cate would be prefe: > 
Applications, with testimonials, must be sent to the 
Secretary, Mr. H . Smith, 37 Colmore Row, 
rm _—, on or before October 14. 
The 001 will be opened in JANUARY next. 
EDMUND COX, of Endiang, King- 
§ sey, in the Dominion of 
in the Canadian Militia, and formerly 
87th Regiment Coe Irish Fusiliers), hereb: 
notice t, being in direct descent from 
the yo son of Sir Richard Oox, Lord 
of Ireland, who was created a Baronet in 1706, [ have 
assumed the title which devolved upon me by the 
death, without issue, of Sir William Saurin Cox, in the 
year 1873, and that I shall henceforth be known as 
SIR EDMUND COX, Bart. 
August 17, 1876. ED. COX. 





—Sole Lessee and Ma: r, F. B. CHATTERTON. 
—Every Evening at 7, THAT BEAUTIFUL BICEPS. 
At 7.45, RICHARD III. Mr. Barry Sullivan, Messrs. 
H. Sinclair. J. F. Cathcart, C. Vandenhoff, H. Russell, 
F. Tyars, H. M. Clifford, Douglas, H. Evans, G. BR. Ire- 
land, Percy Bell, C. H. Fenton, James a gy 

man, J. B. Johnson, Master Grattan; Mrs. 
mann Vezin, Madame Fanny Huddart, 
Stuart and Grattan. THE STORM FIEND. Prices 
from 6d to £4 48. Doors open at 6.30, commence at 7. 
Box-office open from 10 till 5 daily. 


RAMER’S GRAND PIANOFORTES, 
75 gs., 85 gs., 95 gs., and 105 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


RAMER’S PIANETTES, 
from 25 gs. to 50 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


_ INDIAN PIANOFORTES, 
45 gs. to 75 gr. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


R. 
er- 
Edith 








RAMER’STHREE-YEARS’SYSTEM 

of HIRE, applicable to all instruments— 
Pianofortes, Harps, Organs for Church or Chamber, &c. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


Bracing air and beautiful scenery. Appointments 

rfect. Wines choice. Excellent Cuisine. 250 Rooms. 

‘able d'héte daily. 

— on application to Manager, Ilfracombe, North 
von. 


UNYADI JANOS.—HUNGARIAN 
APERIENT WATER. “ Far the most valuable 
and palatable of Aperient Waters."—Professor Mac- 
NAMARA.——“ Preferred by those who have used it to 
Pullua or Friedrickshall."—Professor AITKeN, F.B.S. 
—‘‘It tastes more pleasant, while its ey ay 
or surpassed that of its rivals."—Professor BauNnTON, 
F.R.S.——* According to Baron Liebig, its richness in 
aperient salts surpasses that of all other known 
waters." —Lancet. 
HUNYADI JANOS, per bottle 2s and 1s 64, of all 














from the Author, on receipt 9f P.O.0. 


Chemists.—A wine-glassful a dose. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 





Schedule.) 


The Recommendations laid down by the Officials of the Board of Trade (July, 1874, had 
all been anticipated in their strictest form in the principles adopted at the last Bonus Investi- 
gation (December, 1871) of this Society. Thus— 

1. The “Seventeen Offices" Table of Mortality was employed throughout. 

2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 

3. The whole “ Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 


The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known protection to Policies. 
The Bonus was the largest yet declared. Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 








CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


The noxt Bonus will be declared to 31st December, 1876. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MLLE. MORI.” 


Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 12s. 


THE ATELI 


ER DU LY 8; 


Or, an Art-Student in the Reign of Terror. 


By the Author of 


“MLLE. MORI.” 


London: LONGMANS and CO.. 





FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL 


TILED 


KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to iifferent 


Kitcheners, and roasting can be done 


Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON’ 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirns THE BEST ARTICLES 


ESTABLISHED 


DEANE'’S. 


A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


TABLE KNIv8S, IvoRY, per doz., from 198 to 55s. 
E.L#oTRO Forks—Table, 24s to 648; Dessert, 16s to 46s. 
— Spoons, — 24s fo 66s; — 16s to 48s. 
PAPIER-MACHEé THA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
ELecTRO T#A AND COFFEE Sets, from £3 7s to £24. 
Dish Covers—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. 
ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. 
— LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. 
LAmMPs— Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 
COAL4SOUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES, &c. 








CLooKs—English, French, and American. 
OHINA AND GLASs—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 


Fenvders—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6, 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
BATHS—Domestic¢, Fixed, and Travelling. 
BepsTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 178; 3-do., 523; 5-do., £6 6s. 

_ Glass, 3-light, 55s; 5-light, £6. 
KITCHENERS, from 3ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, anu Iron. 
TurNery Goons, BacsHEs, MATS, &c. 
Toots—Gentlemen’'s Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
Garpgen TOOoLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
Hot-WATER FITTINGs for Greenhouses, Halls, &. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 





CARSON’S PAINT. 


PATRONISED BY HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, H.R.H. THE 
PRINCE OF WALES. 


Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 owt. Free to all Stations. 


OAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free, 


WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
Lup@ate Hitt, LONDON, E.O.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S _ 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


SECRETARY. 
CORRESPONDENCE-BOXES. 

“ Exceedingly useful.” —Standard. 

Invented and Manufactured by HENRY STONE, 


BANBURY. 

Sold by all Stationers, but ask for STONE'S 
PATENT BOXES. 

lllustrated Catalogue post free. 

All sizes can be seen and obtained at 13 Cranbourne 
Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 





Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath, 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.O. 





N ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 

largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and OO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 


_—-= FP WHISKY. 
KINAHAN and OO. find that, through the recom- 
mendation of the Medical Profession, the demand for 
their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely 
medicinal purposes is very great. They think it will be 
satisfactory to the Public to read the following EX- 
TRAOTS of the ANALYSIS of the LL Whisky, from 
the eminent Analyst, Dr. ARTHUR HILL HAsSsaLL:— 
“T have very carefully and fully analysed samples 
of this well-known and popular Whisky. The samples 
were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and 
éthereal to the smell. The Whisky must be pronounced 
to be pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality. 
The Medical Profession may feel full confidence in the 
purity and quality of this Whisky.” 
20 GT. TITCHFIELD ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 


Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, 








THE NEW NOVELS, 
Nora's Love-Test.. By 


Orci Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton’s oe 
, 


Major Vandermere. By the 


uthor of “ Ursula’s Love-Story.” 3 vols, 

“A stirring tale, full of startling incidents 
thrilling deseriptions. The characters most and 
drawn.”—Court Journal. " ably 


Effie Maxwell. B 
Author of “ Eastern py Agnes Smith, 
“A good and well-written novel.”"—Literary World, 


Griffith’s Double. By Mrs. Cashe} 


Hoey. 3 vols. 


ba remarkably clever and vel,” 
World. . Srna Sears 


Azalea. By Cecil Clayton. 3 vols, 


“A pleasing and i ing novel.” —Graphie. 








HURST and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough St, 








Price 3s; free by post, 38 5d. 
HE OWENS COLLEGE 
CALENDAR for the SESSION 1876-7, 
J. E. Cornish, Bookseller to the College, 33 Piges- 
dilly, Manchester. 


This day, price 6d. 

THE SHADOW on the CROSS: the 

Present Crisis of the Turkish Question. B 

Epwarp Jenkins, M.P., Author of “Ginx's Baby,” 

“ The Blot on the Queen's Head,” &., &c. ; 

London: RosBert MULLAN, Publisher; Srupxry. 

MARSHALL, and Co., Wholesale Agetits; and all Book. 
sellers. 


——— 
HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
; Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. tare and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 
ances effected in all prt ts oe wood. - 

AM LOVELL, 
Secretaries { Jorn J. BROOMFIELD. 


gee INSURANCE COMPANY, 
‘4 Established 1807. For Lives only. 79 PALL 
MALL, S.W. 
Income from Premiums and Intérest £395,565 
Funds in hand £3,056,035 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be ob- 


tained from 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary, 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT’S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected, 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, £.0. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 


NE MILLION STERLING has 
been paid as COMPENSATION for 
DEATH AND INJURIES, 
Caused by AOCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Ohairman. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £180,000, 
Annual Income, £200,000. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VEAN, Secretary. 























Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.""—Food, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 
Remarkable 


EMARKABLE, _ very 
Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIO SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Disedses. Excellent, refreshing, 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists, 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
THITE’S MOC-MAIN' LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 


gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the | 


curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOU-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 
LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 


WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 





| 


inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- | 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. | 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
don. 


| 


| James Goodson, Esq. 


G UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
tT OFFICE. 

11 Lombard Street, London, E.O. 
Established 1821.—Subscribed Oapital, Two Millions. 
DIRBOTORS. 

Chairman—G. J. SHAW Lereves, Esq., MP. 
Deputy- Chairman — Ricdarp M. Harvey. Esq. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq.}Rt. Hon.JohnG. Habbard, 

Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. M.P. 

Charles Wm. Cartis, Esq-| Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 

Charles F. Devas, Esq. Beaumont W. Lubbock, 

Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. Esq. 

Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. |John B. Martin, Esq. 

Augustus Prevost, Esq. 

Archibald Hamilton, Esq. | William Steven, Esq. 

Thomson Hankey, Esq.,| John G, Talbot, Esq., MP. 
MP. | Henry Vigue, 

Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MarsDBN, 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. O. Browna. 
Share Capital at present paid up & invested £1,000,000 
Total Funds, about 3,000,000 

Total Annual Income upwards of ......-«0-+. 0, 

N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Michastmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before October L4. 


ILLS’ BES’ 














BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 
—W. D.and H O. WILLS inform the Trade 
and the Public that this Tobacco is now put up by them 
in ONE OUNCE PACKETS, in addition to the other 
sizes, the Label being a reduced fac-simile of that used 
for the Two-Ounce Packets. 

Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.; and Bristol. 


[)*£FoRD's FLUID MAGNESIA, 


The Medical Profession for over Thirty Years 
have approved of this pare solution ag the 
best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heart- 
burn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion; and 
as the safest aperient for delicate constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and OO,, 
172 New Bond Street, London; and all Chemists. 
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tion cannot 
October the 9th. 
Oey NOMANS and Oo.,39 Paternoster Row, E.O. 


f New QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 





ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the 

RTHOOMING NUMBER of the above Periodical 

must be Sorwesses to the Publisher by the 6th, and 
the 


9th October. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
ae 
RASER’S MAGAZINE, No. LXXXUI. 
F OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS. 
Ow THE PRESENT CONDITION OF OUR NAVY. 
LUCIAN. 
THE CHINESE IN THE STRAITS OF MALACCA. 
AMONGST THE SEA-BIRDS. 
Brivish TRADE.—No. II. 
ARTER SESSIONS UNDER JAMES I.—No. IL. 
A DEFENCE OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN WEST AFRICA. 
CAUSE AND OBJECTS OF THE CRIMEAN WAR. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


a - 

HE BRITISH QUARTE RLY 
REVIEW. Now ready, No. CXXVIIL, for 

OCTOBER, price 6s, containing :-— 

SECULAR CHANGE OF CLIMATE. 

DEAN HOOK ON THE ENGLISH REFORMATION, 

THE AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. 

DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT. 

AMERICAN EOCLESIASTICAL LAW. 

THE TURKS IN EuUROPE. 

DANIEL DERONDA. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

London: HoppER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 


Row. 

ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 

al No. 204, for OOTOBER. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

1, CHARLOTTE BRONTE: & Monograph. By T. Wemyss 








PNP SP owe 


Reid. 
2. MADCAP VIOLET. By William Black, Author of * A 
Princess of Thule,” &c. Chapters 35-39. 
3. NATURAL RBeLigion. VIII. 
4. THe IvatiAN DraMA. By Miss Phillimore. IIT. 
5. Tas Boeres OF BULGARIAN SonG. By John Oxenford. 





6. SONNETS. By Frances Martin 
7. ENGLISH INFLUENCE IN CHINA. By Sir Charles 
ae Dilke, Bart. 
nmehe aR 
HE CHRISTI APOLOGIST, 
for OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS. 


1, PHILO AND CHRISTIANITY. Rev. S. Baring-Gould. 
2, OHRISTIANITY AND NATURAL Law. Rev. George 
Henslow, M.A., F.L.S., F.GS8. 


3. Ss AND PRIVATE JUDGMENT. Rey. Dr. 
tt 
4. Mz. JuKes'’s DEFENCE OF UNIVERSALISM. Rev. H. 
N. Oxenham. 


5,THE ACTUAL UNITY OF CHRISTENDOM. John 
Charles Earle, B.A. 
6. THE “EPiscopaL” CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. Rev. 
Thomas J. Ball. 
7. JESUS IS THE OuRist, or ELSE——? itor. 
WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. ; and Edinburgh. 


HE ARGONAUT. 
Edited by GrorGE Magers FR.G.S8. 
CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER, price Sixpence:— 

L - ema Home.—lI. By Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, 


Tas HOLY GRAIL AND THE GLASTONBURY LEGEND.— 
Il. By Mrs. Andrew Crosse. 

BAAL AND MAMMON. By A. W. W. Dale. 

‘TURKISH Traits, By J. H. Lamprey. 

LEAVES FROM A TOURIST'S Nore- BOOK, —I. By John 
Ryley Robinson, LL.D. 

Wacee or BATTLe. By Wm. Andrews, F.R. Hist. Soc. 

‘Warrenne’s Trust. Chaps. 11 to 14. By Wade 
Robinson. 

—, ON THE Progress OF SCIENCE—CHEMISTRY. 

P. Thompson, B.A., B.Sc. 

THE cate OF EASTERN EvROPE. 

Reviews, EDUCATIONAL NOTES, CORRESPONDENCB. 

London: Hopper and i STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


THE * THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: a 
Quarterly Journal of Religious Thought and 
Life. Edited by UHARLES Bearp, B.A. Price 2s 6d. 
Ten Shillings per annum, post free. 
OCTOB 1876. 
1. Toe RELIGION OF SHAKSPEARE. By E. R. Russell. 
2.0N THE NATURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF MONO- 
THEISM IN ISRAEL. By W. Sanday, M.A. 
3, , ~ RANGE OF OHRISTIAN F&LLOWsSHIP. By G. W. 
x, 
4. LORD AMBERLEY’S ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 
y C. B. Upton, B.A., B.Sc. 
5. BEENARDING OcHINO. By Alx. Gordon, M.A. 
6, MISCELLANEA THEOLOGICA. 
7, SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS, 
8. Noric«s OF Books. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATES, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
burgh. 
ADKIEL’S ALMANAC for 1877. 
Now ready. One hundredth thousand. Zadkiel 
foretold the extraordinary heat of August last, the 
Peace in Spain, the War in Turkey, the Financiai 
Troubles of Portugal , &e. 
London: J. G. B R, and all Booksellers. Price 6d, 


EW TOWNHALL, MANCHESTER. 
—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44, or by 

) ome 4}d) for View and Remarks—Drawings at Bethnai 
reen—A Remonstrence to the Lord Chamberlain— 
English Domestic Taos Aes from Slag—The 
Contractors for = Paris Exhibition—Old Houses with 
Stories—Cost Railway Maintenance—National 
Medal ‘wart —Seworagy orks—Review of our Rail- 
way Companies, &c.—Office, 46 Catherine Street; and 








THE FRIEND OF THE HERO. 
A Woman-HatTer. Part V. 


Prince Bismarck. 
NENUPHAR: a Fancy. 
PRIMAVERA. W. W.S. 
Country LiFs. 

A River Sone. J.B.S. 


DEFENCE. 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


IND.—A _ Quarterly Review of 
eo! and Philosophy. 
No. 4, OCTOBER, 1876, price 3s. 
Anpual sae oo 12s, ~ free. 
PsYCHOLOGY—A SCIENCE OR A 
Stewart. 
AN ATTEMPT TO INTERPRET FECHNER'S Law. By 
James Ward. 
ART AND PsYOHOLOGY. By James Sully. 
Booue’s LoGIcAL System. By J. Venn. 
SCHOPENHAUER'S ParLosopHy. By R. Adamson. 
Tue Lire OF JAMes Mitu.—IL. By A. Bain. 
PHILOSOPHY IN LONDON. By the Editor. 





NPSSe woe 


WILLIAMS and Noreare, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 


Edinburgh. 





onthly, 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 


we, 
2. AUTOMATISM AND EVOLUTION. 
M.D. Part 


William 
4. Iupsavecr G GENIUS: WILLIAM BLAKE. 


Hewlett. 

5. PERSONALITY AND THE INFINITE. By the Rev. 
William Knight. 

6. PROFESSOR CAIRNES ON VALUE. By W.T. Thornton. 

7. ee ANTAGONISMS OF CREEDS. 

8. WORKING-MEN AND THE EASTERN QUESTION :— 
I—By George Potter. 


Il.—By George Howell. 
STRAHAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 


ow RN EY a Shilling), No. 202. 
HE “CORN HILL MAGAZINE for 
OCTOBER. With Illustrations by GEORGE DU 
MAURIER and FRANK DICKSEs. 
CONTENTS. 
CARITA. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 13. The Young 
People. 14. The Old People. 15. Roger. 
Str RICHARD STEELE. 
WHEN THE SEA WAS YOUNG. 
BUSHMAN FOLK-LOKE. 
THE MARCHIONESS OF VERNEUIL. 
IPRITION. 
AMONG THE HEATHER, 
THe DsaATH-STONE: 





a Lyric Drama from the 


Japanese. 

AoROsS THE PEAT-FIBLDS. 
Part L—Chap. 1. Old MSS. 
Yellow Pumpkins. 3. An Inventory. 4. Made- 
moiselle Pauline’s Marriage Portion. 5. Made- 
Foaie Pauline’s intended Husband. 6. Madame 

Leadon: SmirH, EvpeER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


blished, No. 1, PRE One Shillin g. 
HE. PSUNDAY EVIEW: the 
Quarterly Journal of the bn Society, 1 Adam 
Street, Adelphi. 
CONTENTS:—1. The Sunday Society: Official Con- 
stitution and Address.—2. The “Sunday Review” 
(Editorial).—3. The Church and Sunday Observance. 
By Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A.—4. On Memorials 
in Favour of a Sunday-Afteruoon ning of the Loan 
Collection of Scientific Apparatus in SN erg 
ton. By James Heywood, M.A., F BR.S.—6. Laborare 
est Orare. (Poem.) y Mrs. C. Sainsbury.—6. Sunday 
in England. By Edward Maitland—7. A Sunday 
Afternoon at Cavendish House. Miss Ellen C. 
Clayton.—8, Contemporary Sunday Literature. By 
Mrs. Jane Heavisides Simpson.—9. The Claims of 
Culture. By Frederick William Dyer.—10,. Sunday 
Past and Present. By Mark H. Judge.—ll. Michael 
Angelo. (Sonuet.) By Miss E. Hadwen.—12. Transac- 
tions of the Sunday Society. By the Honorary 
Secretary. 
London : TRUBNER and Co., Ludgate Hill; and of 
all Booksellers. 


No. 99, New Series 63, price 3s + 

HE JOURNAL of MEN TAL 
SCIENCE (published by authority of the Medico- 
Psychological Association). Edited by HgNBY MAUDs- 
LEY, M.D., and T. S. CLousTon, M.D. 
CONTENTS. 
1. THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS AT THE ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE MEDIOO-PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
HELD IN LONDON, JULY 27, 1876. By Wm. H 
Parsey, M.D. 
2. ON THE PREVALENCE OF THE CAUSES OF INSANITY 
AMONG THE ANCIENTS. By D. Hack Take, M.D. 
3. ON THE QUESTION OF GETTING, TRAINING, AND 
RETAINING THE Services OF GOOD ASYLUM 
ATTENDANTS. By T.S. Clouston, M.D. 
4. TorquaTo Tasso, 
5. CASE OF SUDDEN AND COMPLETE APHASIA, &. By 
Ringrose Atkins, M.D. 
6. SomE REMARKS ON PROVIDING INCREASED AND 
BgeTTeR MEANS FOR EDUCATING THE INSANE OF 
ALL CLASSES. By Joseph Lalor, M.D. 
7. LETTERS ON THE RELATION OF DRINK AND INSANITY. 
By Dr. Peddie and Dr. Buckoill. 
Clinical Notes and © ecasional Notes of the 

ter—Reviews—Psychological Retrospect—Re- 
port of Annual Meeting of the Medico-Psychological 
memento ee &e. 

(To be continued Quarteriy 


(With an Illustration.) 
. 2. Black Canals and 











of all Newsmen, 


LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for} 
OOTOBER, 1876. No. DOOXEXII. Price 2 64. | 


NTS. 
A Run THROUGH KATHIAWAR—THE SCYTHIAN KATHIS. 


Critical Notices, Reports, Notes, Correspondence, &c. | 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, | 


1. Tue Vivisecrion Act. By the Right Hon. Robert “originally designed......Mr. 


3. THe DETERIORATION OF BRITISH SEAMEN. By John | 


| SUPPLEMENTARY SERIES. 





ANCIENT CLASSICS 


Tue Two CHANCELLORS: Prince Gortschakoff and | FOR 


| ENGLISH READERS. 


EDITED BY THE 


THE MOBILISATION OF THE ARMY, AND Nationan REV. W. LUCAS COLLINS, MA. 





| The Third Volume of the New Series now published 
contains :— 


CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and 
PROPERTIUS. 
By the Rev. JAMES DAVIES, M.A. 
The previous Volumes contain:— 
| I. LIVY. By the Eprror. 
_ IL OVID. By the Rev. A. Cuurcn, M.A. 
| The Volumes are published Quarterly, price 2s 6d each. 


THOD. By J.A. | 


EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS. 


**We welcome the appearance of a Supplementary . 
Readers,’ 


of ‘Ancient Classics for Englis' 


Series 
HE CONTEMPO! RARY REVIEW. | | Which was certainly very much required, if the publi- 


cation was to answer the purpose for which it was 
Ollins’ * Livy * is almost, if 


ite, equal to the best of the preceding series...... 


| not qu 
By Charles Elam, | Mr. Chureh's Essay is a very complete and scholarly 


performance.”"— Times. 


“ We welcome the ap 


rance of a Supplementary 
ries of the ‘ Ancient Classics for English Readers.’ 


Se 
By H. G. | Mr. Collins commences it with a volame that is credit- 


| able to his skill.” —Speetafor. 


“ The first of the new series is ‘ Livy,’ written by Mr. 
Collins himself. It could not possibly be better done.” 


By Philip Schasr, | ~?"@"4#a" 


CONTENTS OF THE FIRST SERIES 
oF 


ANCIENT CLASSIOS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


Homer: The Iliad. By the cree ag tok Lay 
Odyssey. at. the Editor.—Heredotus. = Se yy 
oon = “se By Sir Alex. Grant. 
—Euripides, By W. B. Donne. a anes. By 
the Editor.—Plato. By Clifton W. Collins, M.A:— 
Lueian. vt - the Editor.—Zischylus. By R.8. le- 
ston, M.A.—Sophocles, By Clifton W. "collins, A. 
—Hesiod and Theognis. By the Rev. J. Davi =~ 
—Greek Anthology. By Lord Neaves.—Vir, By 
the Editor-Horace. By Theodore Martin. uyenal 
By Edward Walford, M.A.—Plautus and Terence. By 
the Editor.—The Commentaries of Cwsar. By Anthony- 
Trollope.—Tacitus. By W. B. Donne.—Cicero. Ry 
the Editor.—Pliny’s Letters. By the Rev. Alf 
Church, M.A., and the Rev. W. J. Brodribb, M.A. 

20 vols., 2s 64 each, in cloth; or in 10 vols., calf or 
vellum back, £2 10s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON. 








Post 8vo, with Four Eohings by D. Maclise, R.A. 


ARLETON’S - “Ww Vv.) TRAITS and 
STORIES of the I PEASANTRY. New 
m, with the Author's Latest Corrections, an 
Introduction, and Explanatory Notes. 
London: WILLIAM Tse@¢ and Co., Pancras Lane, 
cneapsiae 





ready, price 6d, by SRS 
ULGARTAN HORRORS and the 
UESTION A the EAST.—A Letter addressed 
to the Right Hon. E. Gladstone, M.P., by H. A. 
Monro A MP. 
London: WILLIAM Rip@way, 169 Piccadilly, and 
all Booksellers, 


Just published, p price Is. _ ls. 
V HAT the TURKS ‘ARE, and 
HOW WE HAVE BEEN HELPING "THEM: 
Speech of the Duke of Argyl! in the City Hall, Glasgow, 
- tember 19, 1876. Corrected and Revised, and with 
Giese — his Grace. 
James MACLEHOSE, Publisher to the 
University. HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. 
Just published, price 1s. 
REEK EXERCISES for BEGIN- 
NERS. By E. B. ENGLAND, M.A., Owens 
College 


Tendon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. Manehester: 
J. E. CORNISH. 


Just published, demy 8vo, price 
RMY PROMOTION and RETIRE- 
MENT: Abstract of the Report of the Royal 
Commission. Prepared by DENHAM ROBINSON, of the 
War Office, Actuary. 
HARRISON and Sons, Military . by ap- 
pares 59 Pail Mall, London, 8.W. 


HE INAUGURAL ADDRESS of the 
PRESIDENT of the PSYCHOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY of GREAT BRITAIN. Price 1s. The 
Second Sessional Address, price 6d. Also the follow- 
ing Papers:—On Some Phenomena of Si and 
Dream, price 6d; On Matter and Spirit, price 6d; On 
the Duality of the Mind, price 6d, by the Presidert ; 
On Caligrephy o as a Test of Character, by Geo. Harris, 


F.S.A., price 6d 
LONGMAN and Co. 
NOTICE.—Prospectus, with list of members, &., 
will be sent free to any person addressing the 
SECRETARY, at the Offices of the Society, 11 Chandos 
Street, Cavendish Square. 














J. and A. ONURCHILL, New Burlingron Street. 
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In preparation, price One Shilling, beautifully Dlustrated, 
A NEW AND ORIGINAL 


CHRISTMAS STORY, 
(The Title of which will be shortly announced), 
By B. L. FARJEON, 


Author of “ Blade-o’-Grass,” “Golden Grain,” ‘‘The Duchess of Rosemary Lane,” 
“ Grif,” “An Island Pearl,” “ Joshua Marvel,” &., &. ; 


FORMING THE 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER of ‘‘ TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE” for 1876. 





NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHORS of ““ READY-MONEY MORTIBOY.” 
The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By the Authors of “This 


Son of Vulcan,” ‘‘Ready-Money Mortiboy,” “ With Harp and Crown,” “My 
Little Girl,” &c. In 3 yols. Reprinted from the World. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ LOST SIR MASSINGBER D.” 
FALLEN FORTUNES. By James Payn, Author of “ Lost 
- putas,” “ Found Dead,” “ Cecil’s Tryst,” “* A Woman's Vengeance,” 
c. 38 vols, 
By JAMES GRANT. 
DID SHE LOVE HIM? By James Grant, Author of “ The 
Romance of War,” “ Under the Red Dragon,” &. In 3 vols, 
NEW NOVEL by AGNES A. MAITLAND. 
A WOMAN’S VICTORY. By the Author of “Elsie: a 
Lowland Sketch.” In 3 vols. 
By EDWARD GARRETT. 
The CAPEL GIRLS. By Epwarp Garrerr, Author of 
“By Still Waters,” Occupations of a Retired Life,” “ The Crust and the Cake,” 
“ Crooked Places,” &c. In 2 vols. 
By Mrs. A. B. CHURCH. 
FOR NAME and FAME: a New Novel. By Mrs. A. B 
OunvRcH, Author of “ Greymore,” “ Measure for Measure,” &c. 3 vols. 
By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


THEREBY HANGS a TALE. By Gerorcz Manvitiz 
Fenn, Author of “Ship Ahoy,” * Bent, not Broken,” &c. 3 vols. 


By E. OWENS BLACKBURN. 


A WOMAN SCORNED. By E. Owens Biacxsurn, Author 
of “ Dean Swift's Ghost,” “ Philosopher Push,” “The Quest of the Heir,” &. 


3 vols. 
By the AUTHOR of “‘ ENGLISH FEMALE ARTISTS.” 


PLAYING for LOVE. By Eten O. Cuayron, Author of 
“ English Female Artists,” “Queens of Song,” &c. 3 vols. 


By Mrs. JULIUS POLLOCK. 


EUNICE: a New Novel. By Mrs. Junius Portock, Author 
of * Liseadel,” &. 3 vols. 
“Is full of interest, and will probably be run after by inveterate novel-readers.”— 


y ip 
“* Eunice’ is a tragic story.” —Athenzum. 
“Is a story of considerable merit."—Court Journal. 


By DAVID SIME. 


IN MANBURY CITY. By Davip Sme. In 3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—New Musical and Pictorial 
Entertainment, Robin Hood, the Archer that made a Hit, by Mr. Ernest 
Walcot. What ISaw at the Philadelphia Exhibition, by Mr. Malden. A Walk 
through the Tower, and a charming Lecture on the New Forest, in its Historical 
and Picturesque Aspects, by Mr. King. Burning and Combustion, with brilliant 
Experiments, by Professor Gardner. Type-writer in action. Debain'’s Piano 
Mécanique played daily. The Fountains perfumed by Mr. Rimmel. Diving Bell, 
&c.—Open from 12 till 5, and 7 till 10. Admission to the whole, 1s; Schools aud 
Children under 10 years, 64; Workmen's Tickets, on Saturday and Monday 
evenings, 6d each. 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, * Queen’s 
Quality,” as supplied to her Majesty. Delicious. Invigorating. A valuable 
tonic. 42s per dozen, net. 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, “ Sportsman’s 
Special Quality,” and for Travelling. 50s per dozen, net. 


isi Wine MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, supplied by 
a. 








all Wine Merchants, or oo. on prepayment, by T. GRANT, Distillery, 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “ MADEMOISELLE MORI.” 
Just published, in 2 vols. crown 8yo, price 12s, cloth. ‘ 
Sie ATELIER DU LYS;; or, an Art Student in the Reign 
Terror. By the Author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle Mori.” of 
London: LONGMANS and Co, 


MANUAL of BRITISH GEOLOGY, =~ 


On Saturday next, in One Volume crown 8vo, with a Colou gical 
numerous Woodcuts, price 14s, = meee Map ana 
& Concise 


4 ber GEOLOGY of ENGLAND and WALES: 
and 


Account of the Lithological Characters, Leading Foss 
Products of the Rocks. ‘otes on the Physical Feotares at Coe sonomie 





With 


Horace B. Woopwarp, Fellow of the Geological Society of Lo: - By 

the Geological Survey of England and Wales. 7 of London, Geologist on 
London : LONGMANS and Co. 

a 





ARCHBISHOP BECKET'’S MIRACLES. 
In royal 8vo, pp. 544, price 10s, half-bound. 


J ght my for the HISTORY of THOMAS BECKET 
Archbishop of Canterbury, canonised by Pope Alexander III., A.D ug. 
Vol. II., Benedict of Peterborough, John of Salisbury, Alan of Tewkeabut Edward 
one. R.., ~ A 2. ees — ae eateries, and publisher by 
@ authority of t is Commissioners of H.M.'s Treasury, 
of the Master of the Rolls. - a 
This publication, when p will comprise all contemporary materials 
the biography of Archbishop Thomas Becket. Having given The first place in - 
collection to William of Canterbury, on the ground that his writings were for the 
nos part Tee Se — aes been yt by the likeness of the subject to 
‘ollow up m's “ r Miraculorum ” by the other contem: 
the miracles attributed to St. Thomas. ’ ee 
London: LONGMANS and Co. and TRUBNER and Co. Oxford: 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and 0. BLACK. 


Price 8d. 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL OCTOBER. 


The Poems of Mrs. G. G. Richardson 
Odds and Ends. P 
On the Cherwell. 

The Folk-lore of Rome. 

Railway Tickets. 

Microscopic Ingenuity, 

Autumn. 

Drummers and Fifers. 

Ourselves as Others See Us. 


7 a 





PARKER and 
Dublia: A. Tae 





for 





Torturations, by W. Chambers. 
Curiosities of the Wire. 

Following up the Track. Chaps, 1-9. 
Garden Parties. 

Eel-fare. 

An Eccentric Lady. 

Curiosities of Patents and Patentees. 
Varieties of the Healing Art. 

The Use of Forests. 





My Starling. Night-Fishing off the Stags. 
French Cave-men. The Month: Science and Arts. 
A Co-operative Community. Four Poetical Pieces. 


FALLEN FORTUNES. By JAmes PAyn. Chapters 43-48. To be concluded ip 
next Month's Part. 


Price 1s. 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPZEDIA, New Edition, Part XXIV. 
Price 1s. 
CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPAEDIA of ENGLISH LITERATURE, New 
Edition, Part VIII. 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


HE ART JOURNAL for OCTOBER, 
Price 2s 6d, contains the following :— 


LINE ENGRAVINGS, 


1. ULYSSES PLOUGHING THE SEA-SHORE, after H. Harpy, 
2. JOHN BUNYAN, after J. E. Bozum. 
3. THE WATER-BEARER, after A. A. E. HéBeErr. 
LITERARY CONTENTS, 
Studies and Sketches. By Sir Edwin| The Works of Frederick Walker, A.R.A. 
Landseer, R.A. Illustrated. By James Dafforne. Illustrated. 
Theatres, their Construction and Ar-!| Stately Homes of England—Warnham 
rangement. Chap.7. By Percy Fitz-| Oourt. By 8. O. Hall and L. Jewitt. 
gerald, M.A.,F.S.A. Illustrated. Illustrated, 
New Mosaic Reredos in Chester Cathe- | Contributions to the Philadelphia Exhi- 
ral. bition. Illustrated. 
The Roman Catholic Church in Farm) Art at Home and Abroad, Obituary, 
Street. Reviews, &., &c. 


London: Virtus and Co., Limited, Ivy Lane, and al] Booksellers. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s, 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. ; 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &., &., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 














idstone. Carriage free in Eng 
J OHN BURGESS and SON’S | E 
ORIGINAL and SUPERIOR ESSENCE of | 
ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 
Have been Manufactured only by them for more than 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and Son, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 


fPURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 











One Hundred Years at 
107 STRAND (Corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 


Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN 
BURGESS and SON’S.” 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT. 


—No one should treat the present changes in 
the weather with indifference, for they undoubtedly 
have a great effect upon the human body. It is neces- 
sary for every one to be cautious and watchful ; caution 
as regards clothing and exposure, and watchfulness 
as regards the effects on the body. The skin, nervous 
system, and breathing-organs often suffer severely, as 
is evidenced by erysipelas, rheumatism, colds, sore 
throats, &c. When, therefore, symptoms of any of 
theabove diseases show themselves, they should be 
at once attended to. The Ointment should be rubbed 
into the parts affected, and the Pills taken according 
to the printed directions; this treatment soon eradicates 
the disease, and restores the general health. 











ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S.E, 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


DUST.—For the Wardrobe or 

Pocket, Drawing-Room or Ball-Room. An 
everlasting and most delicious Perfume. A concen- 
tration of the loveliest flowers. Processed only at the 
London Laboratory. A novelty of universal admiration. 
Prices, 1s and 2s 6d, by post, 1s 2d and 2s 8d. Agents, 
F. NEWBERY and SONS, 37 Newgate Street, London. 
Registered at Stationers’ Hall, and protected by the 
Trade-Mark of the Proprietors. 














FAMILY, 
85 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDB. 
Rooms Oovered in One Piece. 


In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 
EA. AND PERRINS' SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
after this date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Betail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—[{November, 1874.] 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS’ 
LIST OF ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR THE COMING SEASON. 





gi 7 6 The NOVELS of SIR WALTER SCOTT. A New Edition, 
with the Author's Notes. Illustrated by the Original Steel Plates from 
designs by J. M. W. Turner, R.A.. George Cruikshank, Daniel Maclise, 
J. Linnell, and others. 25 vols.. cloth. 
3 7 6 Lord LYTTON’S NOVELS. Including “Tho Parisians,” 
«“ Kenelm Chillingly,” and “ Falkland.” 27 vols. fcap. 8vo, cloth. 
326 The WAVERLEY NOVELS. With the Author’s Notes. 
Crown 8vo. 25 vols., cloth; or in boards, £2 10s. 
110 0 Miss EDGEWORTH’S TALES and NOVELS. New Edition, in 
10 vols. fp. 8vo, cloth, with 38 Eng’gs on Steel by W. Harvey & J. Franklin. 
1 1 0 The POETICAL WORKS of H. W. LONGFELLOW. 
Author's Edition, including “ The Hanging of the Crane,” and many other 
Copyright Poems. With all the Original Illostrations by Sir John Gilbert, 
and 6new Woodcuts drawn by this eminent Artist for the New Edition. 
11 0 The BOOK of BRITISH BALLADS. [dited by S. C. Hatt, 
F.S.A. With Illustrations by E. M. Ward, Sir J. Noel Paton, John 
Tenniel, Sir J. Gilbert, A.R.A., T. Creswick, K. Meadows, and others, 
1 1 0 DRAWING from NATURE: a Series of Progressive 
Instructions in Sketching. By GrorGe BARNARD. Illustrated by 
18 Coloured and Lithographic Plates, and more than 100 Woodcuts. 
11 0 The THEORY and PRACTICE of LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
in WATER COLOURS. By GrorGs BARNARD. Illustrated by 26 
Drawings and Diagrams in Colours, and Woodcuts. New Edition. 


126 The POEMS of OLIVER GOLDSMITH. With Illustrations 
by Birket Foster, printed in Gold and Colours by Edmund Evans. 
126 ENGLISH SACRED POETRY. Edited by the Rev. J. A. 
Wiimortt, M.A. With Illustrations by H. 8S. Marks, J. D. Watson, 
Sir John Gilbert, Charles Keene, Frederick Walker, and others. 
126 The CHRISTIAN YEAR: Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays 
and Holy Days throughout the Year. _ Illustrated by Sir John 
Gilbert, A.R.A., Robert Barnes, W. Small, and others. 
106 ThePARABLES of OURLORD. With Illus. by J. E. Millais, R.A. 
106 A MANUAL of DOMESTIC ECONOMY. Suited to Families 
spending from £150 to £1,500 a-Year. By J. H. WALSH, F.R.C.S. Illus- 
trated with Coloured Plates by Kronheim, and numerous Woodcuts. 
7 6 A THOUSAND and ONE GEMS of POETRY. Ed. by Cnartes 
MACKAY. With Illus. by J. E. Millais, Sir J. Gilbert, and Birket Foster. 
7 6 The ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. With 
many Illustrations. Uniform with “ Grimm's Household Stories.” 
7 6 FIFTY “BAB” BALLADS. By W.S. Grrperr. New Edition, 
embodying the Two Series, With many Illustrations by the Author. 
7 6 MODERN MAGIC: a Complete Manual of Conjuring. By 
Professor HOFFMANN. With 300 Illustrations. J 
7 6 SCIENCE in SPORT made PHILOSOPHY in EARNEST. 
Edited by Ropert RovutiepGE, Author of “ Discoveries and Inven- 
tions of the Nineteenth Century.” With many Illustrations. 
6 0 ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY BOY’S ANNUAL for 1877. Edited 
by EpMUND RovuTLen@g, F.R.G.S. With Illustrations & Coloured Plates. 
6 0 The DOCTOR’S FAMILY; or, the Fortunes of the Cartels. 
By J.GrRARDIN. With 109 Illustrations by Emile Bayard. 
6 0 A VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD — AUSTRALIA. By 
JULES VERNE. With 48 Full- Plates. 
6 0 Ditto, NEW ZEALAND. By JULES Verne. 48 Fall-page Plates. 
6 0 ARTHUR O'LEARY. By Cuaries Lever. With 10 Illus- 
trations on Steel by George Cruikshank. (Octavo Novels). 
5 0 From CADET to COLONEL: the Record of a Life of Active 
Service. By Major-Gen. Sir THOMAS SEATON, K.C.B. With Illustrations. 
5 0 HOUSEHOLD TALES and FAIRY STORIES: a Collection 
of the most Popular Favourites. With 380 Illustrations by Sir John 
Gilbert, J. D. Watson, Harrison Weir, and others, 
KING ARTHUR: a Poem. By Lord Lytton. With Illustra- 
trations by Edward Hughes, and others. 
ALADDIN’S PICTURE-BOOK. With 24 Pages of Illustrations 
by Walter Crane, printed in Colours. 
JACK HORNER’S PICTURE-BOOK. With 36 Pages of Illus- 
trations, printed in Colours by Kronheim and Co. and Dalziel Brothers. 
BABY’S OPERA: a Book of Old Rhymes, with New Dresses by 
Walter Crane. Engraved aud Printed in Colours by Edmund Evans. 
The Music by the Earliest Masters. 

LITTLE WIDEAWAKE, for 1877. By Mrs. Sate Barker. 
With 400 Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. (Fancy boards, 3s.) 
The JUDICATURE ACT, including the Act of 1876 and the 

New Rules. By W. A. HoLpswortn, Esq. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
ROUTLEDGE’S PICTURE-BOOK of ANIMALS. With 300 
Illustrations and a Coloured Frontispiece. (And in fancy boards, 3s.) 
MOTHER GOOSE’S NURSERY RHYMES: an entirely New 
Collection of Popular Nursery Rhymes. With 300 Illustrations by Sir 
John Gilbert, John Tenniel, J. D. Watson, W. McConnell, and others, 

and a Coloured Frontispiece. (And in fancy boards, 3s.) 
FORGET-ME-NOT, and other Tales. By the Author of “The 
Basket of Flowers,” &c. 
SWEET FLOWERS. By the Author of “A Trap to Catch a 
Sunbeam.” With Coloured Plates. 
WILD ROSE, and other Tales. By same Author. Col. Plates. 
MINSTREL LOVE: a Romance. By Dr La Morte Fovgvk. Illus. 
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PLAY-ROOM ALBUM for CHILDREN. 72 Pages Col. Plates. 

OLD TALES for the YOUNG. A New Edition, With 6 Steel 
Plates, printed in Colours by Kronheim and Co. 

PAUSANIAS the SPARTAN. By Lord Lyrron. (Knebworth Ed.) 


Standard Library.—New Volumes. 
WILLIAM CARLETON’S TRAITS and STORIES of the IRISH 
PEASANTRY. 2 vols. 
8 6 WALTER OCRANE’S SIXPENNY TOY - BOOKS. Newly 
each. arranged in Volumes, with Original Covers, specially ‘_- for them 
by the Artist. 1. The Song of Sixpence Toy-Book.—2. Chattering Jack 
Picture-Book.—3. King Luckieboy Picture-Book.—4. The Three Bears 
Picture-Book.—5. The Marquis of Oarabas’ Picture-Book.—6. The Blue 
Beard Picture-Book. 


2 6 BUCKMASTER’S COOKERY. A New Edition, thoroughly 
Revised, and for the most part re-written, by the Author. 

2 0 The CHURCHMAN'S DAILY TEXT-BOOK: Daily Meditations 
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from Standard Divines. 

The FLORAL BIRTHDAY BOOK. With Pictures of Flowers, 
printed in Colours by Edmund Evans, Fancy boards. (Cloth, 2s 6d; 
cloth, gilt edges, 3s.) 

Toy Books. 
1 0 SHILLING TOY-BOOKS. Designed by Walter Crane. Printed in 
Colours by Evans.—1. The Hind in the Wood.—2. Princess Belle Etoile. 
0 6 SIXPENNY TOY-BOOK. Designed by Walter Crane. Printed 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for OCTOBER 


CONTENTS. 
THE EASTERN QUESTION. By E. A. Freeman, 
ENGLISH INFLUENCE IN JAPAN. Sir OC. W. Dilke, M.P. 
nena Gopwinx. By Leslie Stephen. 
ORMONISM FROM A MORMON POINT OF View. Sir D. 
MODERN ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. By H. H. ee ® eee. 
THE AMERICAN CENTENARY. By Horace White, 
ENGLAND AND TURKEY. By Richard Congreve. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





UNIFORM with ROUSSELET'’S INDIA. 


ITALY; from the Alps to Mount tna. 


Magnificently Ilustrated. Containing about 70 Full-page and 300 smal 
Illustrations, Super-royal 4to. Edited by THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, ~ 
Ready in October. 


ART in ORNAMENT and DRESS. By 


CHARLES BLANC. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


SHOOTING and FISHING TRIPS in ENG- 


LAND, FRANCE, ALSACE, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, and BAVARIA. By 
“ WILDFOWLER,” “ SNAPSHOT.” 2 vols. large crown 8vo. [Next week. 


TRIVIATA; or, Cross-road Chronicles of 


Passages in Irish Hunting History duri the Seaso: 1875-76. 
O'CONNOR Morris. With Illustrations, leree crown By0. “ [an sae = 


HOLIDAYS in TYROL: Kufstein, Klobenstein, 


and Paneveggio. By WALTER WHITE. Large crown 8yo, price 14s, 





NEW NOVELS. 
CARSTAIRS. By Massineperp Home, Author 


of “ Shadows Cast Before.” 3 vols. [Next week, 





FOOLS of FORTUNE; aNovel. By Freperick 


BOYLE. 3 vols. crown 8yo. [NYext week. 





The PRIME MINISTER. 


TROLLOPE. In 4 vols. crown 8yvo, 


BLOTTED OUT. By Ann Tuomas. In 3 vols, 


By ANTHONY 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 198 Piccadilly. 





On Monday next, crown 8vo, with Portrait, price 5s. 


LIFE OF MENDELSSOHN. 
By W. A. LAMPADIUS. 


With Supplementary Sketches by Sir Jutius Bensprot, Henry F. Onoriey, 
Lupwie RELusTas, Bayarp TaY Loe, R. 8. Wi.is, J. 8. Dwicut, and 
additional Notes by O. L. GRUNEISEN. 


Edited and Translated by W. L. GAGE. 


Lately published, thick crown 8vo, price 78 6d. 
HISTORY OF MUSIG, 
FROM THE CHRISTIAN ERA TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
By F. L. RITTER. 
“It would be quite impossible within the limits of this article to touch on ® 


THIODOLF, the ICELANDER. By De La Morte Fouavuk. Tilus. tithe of the valuable material contained in this volume.”"— The Academy. 


WILLIAM REEVES, 185 Fleet Street, London. 





To be completed in about Eight Weekly Parts, price Sixpence each. 
Parts I. and IL, Saturday, September 30, post free, Sevenpence. 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 


EARL OF BEACONSFIELD : 
BEING 


FORTY YEARS AND UPWARDS OF POLITICAL LIFE, 


FROM BRADENHAM HOUSE, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 


TO BULGARIA. 
CONTENTS OF THE First Four Parts. 
p. 1. The Maiden h. Chap. 6. The Farmers’ Friend. 
— 2.The Early ears of Mr. — 7. True Blue. 
Disraeli. — 8. Reaching the Nadir. 
— 3. Vivian Grey. — 9%. O'Connell. 
— 4. Mr. Disraeli’s First Election. — 10. Vindicator of the Constitution. 
— 5.The Second Election at} — 11. You Spit Pearis. 
Wycombe. — 12. The Globe Controversy. 





in Colours by Evans.—The Sleeping Beauty in the Wood. 
LONDON and NEW YORK. 


GOUBAUD and SON, 39 Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 
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Post 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
BRITISH MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
Edited by G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S. 
A Series of Handy Volumes by Eminent Writers. 


Next week, the Three following New Volumes. 





The BIRMINGHAM TRADES:— 


GUNS, NAILS, LOCKS, WOOD-SCREWS, RAILWAY BOLTS and SPIKES, BUTTONS, 
PINS, NEEDLES, SADDLERY, ELECTRO-PLATE. The late W.C. Arrken (Birmingham). 


PENS, PAPIER-MACHE. G. Lrxpsey (Birmingham). 





JEWELLERY. G. Watuis (Keeper of Art Collections, South Kensington Museum). 
GOLD-WORKING. Rev. CHartes BouTett, M.A. 

WATCHES and CLOCKS. F. J. Brirren (Brit. Hor. Inst.). 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. E.F. Rrwpavctt, LL.D. (Musical Examiner, College of Preceptors). 
CUTLERY. F. Carts (Sheffield). 





SALT, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, BREAD, and BISCUITS. J.J. Manuey, M.A. 
SUGAR-REFINING. C.Havcuton Grit (late Assist-Exam. Univ. of London). 
BUTTER and CHEESE. Morcan Evans (late Editor of Milk Journal). 
BREWING and DISTILLING. T. Pootsy, B.Sc., F.C.S. 





*,* Prospectus of the Series on Application. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 
FOR OCTOBER. 
NEXT WEEK. PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


Mr. JOHN DANGERFIELD contributes to the NEW QUARTERLY for 
October a COMPLETE STORY; and the Author of “ Miss Molly,” a COM- 
PLETE NOVELETTE. 


Mr. W. O'CONNOR MORRIS contributes a Paper, entitled,“ MILITARY 
LESSONS of the WAR of 1870.” 

Mr. E. B. DE FONBLANQUE, Author of “ The Life of General Burgoyne,” 
has a Contribution, entitled, “ CASPAR HAUSER,an UNSOLVED RIDDLE ;” 
and Mr. MORTIMER COLLINS is the author of an Article upon ARIS- 
TOPHANES. 


Mr, PERCY FITZGERALD writes an Article upon“ The WORLD BEHIND 
the SCENES ;” and Mr. S. SIDNEY one upon “ FOUR-IN-HAND DRIVING 
asa FINE ART.” 


The EDITOR contributes the usual Quarterly Paper, entitled, “CURRENT 
LITERATURE and CURRENT CRITICISM.” 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. 














THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


A NEW and completely REVISED EDITION of MUDIE’S 
LIBRARY CIRCULAR, containing the Leading Books of general interest of 
the Past and Present Seasons, is NOW READY for delivery, and will be 
forwarded postage free on application. , 


A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATA- 
LOGUE of Surplus Copies of Recent Books withdrawn from the Library, for 
Sale at greatly reduced Prices, is also NOW READY. This Catalogue contains 
an unusually large Selection of Popular Works in History, Biography, Religion, 
Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, and is 
especially commended to the attention of Librarians and Secretaries of Public 
Institutions, and other large Purchasers of Modern Books, 





All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at Mudie’s a Library may be obtained, with the least possible delay, 
rom 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, BARTON’S ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 





CITY OFFIOE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


——____, 
TRUBNER AND 00’S NEW WoRxg, 
The PRINCIPLES of 
RAM P.M, LL ofesgor 
Logic and Metaphysic in the Univertrns S 
Translated from the Dutch by Reema 


POOLE, Balliol College, Oxford. Par Sounds. 
Part II. Words. Crown 8vo, pp. xx.-290, clo 78 6d, 
(Just published, 


“In this publication the English s receives 
for the first time a conspectus of Hebeow ena 
which every form is uniformly referred to its & 
archaic type, and explained in dependence thereon, 
In the execution of his plan, as well as in its design 
Dr. Land usually follows Olshausen, though not with. 
out incorporating results of recent researc 


| vising doubtful details....., The translation ~ sa 


whole, well done.”—Professor W. ROBERT: 
in the Academy. SON Surry 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
> = aan as. By J. Evxrvg, 
.D., Peking, na. 
ee Z oyal 8vo, pp. 340, paper 


CATALOGUE of SANSKRIT 
PALI BOOKS in the BRITISH MUSEUM, By Dr. 
Bauer Haas. Demy 4to, pp. viii.-188, paper boards, 
2ls. 


The INDIAN MUSALMANS. By w 
W. Hunren, B.A. LL.D. of HMLOS. “Third 
Edition. 8vo, pp. 219, cloth, 10s 6d. 


The DUTCH in the ARCTIC SEas 
being a Survey of the North Polar Question, - 
cluding extended Considerations for the Renewal of 
Dutch Arctic Research. By SAMUEL RICHARD Vay 
CAMPEN. 8vo, with a valuable North Polar Map and 
a full Appendix Table of Arctic Voyages. Cloth, 

12s. 


PIDGIN-ENGLISH SING-SONG:; or 
Songs and Stories in the China-English ialect 
With a Vocabulary. By CHARLES G. LELAND, crown 
8yo, pp. viii.-140, cloth, 5s. 


The SHE-KING ; or, Book of Ancient 
Chinese Poetry. By Dr. JAMEs Lu@@s, Professor of 
the Chinese Language and Literature in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. vi.-432, cloth, 12s, 


The MEDIUM’S BOOK ; or, Guide for 
Mediums and for Evocations. Containing the 
Theoretic Teaching of Spirits concerning all kinds of 
Manifestations, the Means of Communication with 
the Invisible World, the Development of Median- 
imity, &., &c. By ALLEN KARDEC. Translated 
ANNA BLACKWELL. Crown 8vo, pp. 456, cloth, 7s 


JONAS FISHER: a Poem in Brown 
and White. By the Earl of SOUTHESK. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, pp. x.-244, cloth, 6s. 


SKETCHES of ANGLO-JEWISH 
HISTORY. By JAmzEs PicciorTo. Demy 8vo, pp. 
xi.-420, cloth, 12s. , 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY of the 
PERSIAN LANGUAGE, By E. H. PALms&e, M.A, 
of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Lord 
Almoner's Reader and Professor of Arabic in the 
University of Cambridge. [Ready in October. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill, 


MR. VAN LAUN’S TRANSLATION 
OF 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 
Now ready, Volume V., demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 
CONTENTS.—The Miser—Monsieur de Pourceaugnac 
—The Magnificent Lovers—The Citizen who apes the 
Nobleman—Psyche, with Introductions, Notes, Appen- 
dices, and Original Etchings by Lalauze. 
A few Copies on Large Paper, India Proofs, 31s 6d 
per volume. 





Edinburgh: W, PATERSON. 
London: SIMPKIN. 





“An admirable text -book.”— Westminster Review. 


UEBERWEG’S HISTORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY, 


FROM THALES TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


Translated by GEORGE 8S. MORRIS, A.M. 
With Additions by the Translator; by NOAH PORTER, 
D.D., LL.D., on English and American Philosophy; and 

by V. BOTTA, Ph.D., on Italian Philosophy. 

Vol. I. ANCIENT and MEDIZVAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Second Edition. Royal 8vo, 18s, 

Vol. Il. MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 21s. 

‘“‘Ueberweg's ‘History of Philosophy’ is exactly 
what English-speaking students want."—Z.caminer. 


London : HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Pater- 
noster Row. 








Fourth Edition, now ready, price 12s. 

THE SUPERHUMAN ORIGIN OF THE 
BIBLE INFERRED FROM ITSELF. 
By HENRY ROGERS, 

Author of “The Eclipse of Faith,” &c. 


“ This argument is pursued with great ability in this 
excellent work. Mr. Rogers is a philosophical writer 
of very high merit, as is well known to the readers ef 
this Review.—Zdinburgh Review. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Pater- 
noster Row 
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Greek and Latin Classics. —— 

4 SCOTT’S GREEK-ENGLIS a 

at eth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 4to, 36s. 
_ENGLISH LEXIOON, abridged from the 

A REE ey for the Use of Schools. 16th Edition, 
Sarefully Revised throughout. Square, 7s 6d. 
WORDSWORTH'S GREEK GRAMMAR. 18th Edi- 
tion, half-bound, 4s. du cemaliae 

WORTH’S GREEK PRIMER in 

ae gh Use of Beginners. 4th Edition, extra 
feap. 8vo, 1s 6d. 

K VERBS, IRREGULAR and DEFECTIVE 
their Forms, Meaning, and Quantity. By Ww. 
VeircH. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

ATIONS of DEMOSTHENES and 

The OO SCHINES on the CROWN. With Essays and 
Notes. By G. A. Smcox, M.A, and W. H. 
Smoox, M.A. 8vo, 12s. 

_—ODYSSEY, Book II. With Introduction, 

a I and Table of Homeric Forms. By W. W. 
Meery, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 1s 6d. 

a —ODYSSEY, Books I.-XII. (for Schools). 

W. W. Merry, M.A. Fourth Edition. Extra 
ine. 8vo, 49 6d. 

SOPHOCLES. The Plays and Fragments. With 
English Notes and Introductions. By Professor 
LEWIS CAMPBELL. 2 vols. 

Vol. I. Horus TyRANNUS—CEpIPUs COLONEUS 
=—ANTIGONE. 8vo, 148. 


SOPHOCLES. The Text of the Seven Plays. By the 
game Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d, 


HOCLES. In Single Plays, with English Notes, 
aa By Professor CAMPBELL and E. ABBOTT, M.A. 
(Epreus Rex. Extra feap 8vo, limp, 1s 94— 
(Epieus COLONEUS. 1s 94d—ANTIGONE. 1s 94— 
AJAX. 2s. 

THEOORITUS (for Schools). With Notes. By H. 
KyNASTON, M.A., Head Master of Cheltenham 
College. Second ‘Edition. Extra feap. 8vo, 48 6d. 

XENOPHON. Selections (for Schools). oa ites 
and Maps. By J. 8. PHrtupotts, B.O.L., 

Master of Bedford School. Part. I. ‘hind Wainon 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 

SPECIMENS of GREEK DIALEOTS; being a Fourth 

Greek Reader. With Introductions and Notes. 
W. W. Merry, M.A. Extra foap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 

FIFTH GREEK READER. Part I. Selections from 
Greek Epic and Dramatic Poetry, with Introduc- 
tions fo Notes. By EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A. Extra 
feap. 8yo, 4s 6d. 

se of COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY, as 

pplied to the Illustration of Greek and Latin 
ret lections. By T. L. PAPILLON, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
7s 6d. 

An ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. By Joun B. 
ALLEN, M.A., Head Master of Perse Grammar 
School, Cambridge. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 

A FIRST LATIN EXEROISE-BOOK. By the same 
Author. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d 

A FIRST LATIN READER. By T. J. Nunwns, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

OZSAR. The Commentaries (for Schools). Part I. 
The Gallic War. With Notes and Maps. By C. E. 
MoBERLY, M.A., Assistant-Master in Rugby School. 
Second Edition. Extra a 8vo, 4s 6d.—Part II. 
The Civil War, ° 

CICERO'S PHILIPPIO enareene. With Notes. By 
J.R. KInG, MLA. 8vo, 10s 6d. 

CICERO—SELECT LETTERS. With English Intro- 
ductions, Notes, and Appendices. By ALBERT 
Watson, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo, 18s. 

CICERO.—SELECT LETTERS. Text. By the same 
Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s. 

OICERO.— SELECTED LETTERS (for Schools). 
With Notes. By O. E. Prrowarp, M.A., and E 
BR. BERNARD, M.A, Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 

OICERO. Selection of interesting and descriptive 
Passages. With Notes. By HENRY WALFORD, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Haileybury College. In 
Three Parts. Second Edition. Extra feap. 8vo, 
486d. Each Part separately, limp, 1s 6d. 

CICERO pro CLUENTIO. With Introduction and 
Notes. By W. RAMSAY, M.A. Edited by G. G. 
RAMSAY, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. With Notes. id OSCAR 


BROWNING, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 2s 6 


HORACE. Witha Commentary. Vol. I. The Odes, 


Carmen Seculare, and Epodes. By Epwarp OC. 


WICKHAM, M.A., Head Master of Wellington Col- 


lege. Syo, 12s. 
ae Books 1.-X. By Professor J. R. SEELEY, 
M.A. BookI. Second Edition. 8vo, 6s. 


LIVY. Selections (for Schools). With Notes and 
Maps. By H. Les-WarNer, M.A., Assistant- 
Master in Rugby School. Extra feap. 8vo. In 


Three Parts, limp, each 1s 6d. 


OVID. Selections for the Use of Schools. With In- 


troductions, Notes, &c. By W. RAMSAY, M.A. 


Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. Second Edition. 


Extra foap. 8vo, 5s 6d. 


PERSIUS.—The SATIRES. With a Translation and 
Commentary by Professor CONINGTON. Edited by 


HENRY NETTLESHIP, M.A. 8yo, 7s 6d. 


PLINY.—SELECTED LETTERS (for Schools). With 


the LESS-KNOWN LATIN 
By NortH PINDER, M.A. 8vo, 15s. 
FRAGMENTS and SPECIMENS of EARLY LATIN. 
With aerneene a Notes. By J. 
PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into LATIN. For 
the U Selected by J. Y. 


Sargent, M.A. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 


SELECTIONS from 
POETS. 


Mental and Moral Philosophy. 


The ELEMENTS of DEDUCTIVE LOGIO, design 
mainly for the Use of Junior Students in the 


fth Edition, with a Collection of 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 38 6d. 

The ELEMENTS of INDUCTIVE LOGIO, designed 
mainly for the Use of Students in the Universities. 
By the same Author. 


SELECTIONS from BERKELEY, with an Introduc- 
For the Use of Students in the 
By Professor A. C. Fraser, LL.D. 


A MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. For the 
Ose of Schools. By J. E. THoroup Rogers, M.A. 
Second Edition. 4s 6d. 

Mathematics, &c. 


The SCHOLAR’S ARITHMETIC. 
the Examples. By L. HaNSLEY,M.A. Crown 8vo, 


The SCHOLAR'’S ALGEBRA. 
Work on Algebra. By the same Author. 


BOOK-KEEPING. By R. G. C. Hamitton and JoHn 
Book-keeping for the 


Bat, Co-Examiners 
New and Enlarged Edition. 


A TREATISE on ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 
By Professor CLaRK MAXWELL, M.A., F.R.S. 2 


SELECT CHARTERS and other ILLUSTRATIONS 
of ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY, 
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